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: ESTABLISHED IN 1873 
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= Spring Wheat 
® ROBIN HOOD 

— © CINDERELLA 

@ SEAL OF MINNESOTA 
® IMCO SPECIAL (HicH Protein) 


- Kansas Wheat- 


; e MINUTE MAN 
= e RED DRAGON 
@ MERLIN 


= Jexaa Wheat 
@ ROYAL PRANCER 


e GOLDEN PRANCER 
@ WHITE PRANCER 


Soft Wheat 
e@ BETSY ROSS 


e@ TOPMOST 
@ SPARKLING JEWEL 
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Perfect Circle 


Like any circle anywhere, Pillsbury’s dotted G3 “ey 


circle trade-mark is a line described ee ee 


around a point. & e 


THE LINE: a complete assortment of flour products—flours that will 
team up effectively with your formulas, your equipment, 


your methods. 


THE POINT: year-in, year-out reliability—the kind of reliability that 
has made Pillsbury the name to remember for assured 
baking performance for over 77 years. 


ortetete’. te 


shun, 


PILLSBURY'S ‘paxerv’ 


BAKERY FLOURS Mouths? 


PILLSBURY MILLS, Inc., General Offices: Minneapolis 2, Minn. 








THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER: Published Weekly on Tuesdays by The Miller Publishing Co., 118 South Sixth Street, Minneapolis 2, Minn., 
domestic and Canada, $5 foreign. 


Entered as Second Class Matter at the Minneapolis Post Office. 





10c copy; yearly rate $2 
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THE BRAND THAT COMES OUT IN 
THE WASH is the one that stays 




















in the mind 


The bright, full-bodied colors of Bemis Washout 
Inks call attention to your brands wherever they’re 
displayed. But they get extra attention from 
women, because the ink washes out quickly and 
easily. This leaves, a clean, unblemished cloth 
which thrifty housewives convert to many uses 
about the home. The brands lose themselves in 
the wash only to show up again bigger and 
brighter than ever in the repeat sales they build 
for you. This washout feature alone determines, 
in many cases, which product your customers will 
choose. Keep your brands in their minds. Specify 
Bemis Bags printed with Bemis Washout Inks. 





BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. 


} GEMS Bro \ 
Pee, 


Baltimore * Boise * Boston * Brooklyn « Buffalo « Charlotte » Chicago 
Denver ¢ Detroit « East Pepperell « Houston ¢ Indianapolis « Louisville 
Kansas City * Los Angeles * Memphis * Minneapolis « Mobile 
New Orleans * New York-City * Norfolk * Oklahoma City * Omaha 
Orlando « Peoria « Pittsburgh » St. Helens, Ore. « St. Louis » Salina 
Salt Lake City * San Francisco * Seattle * Wichita * Wilmington, Calif. 
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IN 
ys , 
o A complete line of bakery flours 
covering every requirement for 
3 large and small alike... 
KANSAS HARD WINTERS 
NORTHWESTERN SPRINGS 
BUTTERCUP CAKE FLOURS 
rut zaths@s.2., | PASTRY AND COOKIE FLOURS 
bal Aves. CRACKER AND DOUGHNUT FLOURS 
d = = > 

we (ENRICHMENT OF ALL FLOURS OPTIONAL) 
* CLASSIFICATION AND BLENDING PLANT 
7 sapiens nape paral eon REDUCE YOUR INVENTORY 
nes, . Ee ad Pa by buying all your flours from 
will 3 ; one .source of supply in as- 
cify sorted cars to suit your pro- 
rks. duction requirements. 

VALIER & SPIES MILLING COMPANY 
). i pion e Name of Flour Mills of America, po 
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THORO-BREAD | 


The Portect ‘Hour 





Te Sere You Belter 


O serve you better, we have recently com- 
pleted substantial improvements in our mill- 
ing plant. Considerable new equipment has 
been added, capacity increased and automatic 
packing and loading facilities are being installed. 


You can be sure when you buy THORO- 
BREAD that you are getting—not only a flour 
of top quality, milled from the best of wheats— 
but also the benefits of the most efficient mill- 


ing practices. 


AANOLD OF steal 


THE AANOLD MILLING CO. 


STER 


LING, KANSAS 
2,000 Sacks Daily 
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Ne Substitute... 


There is no substitute for KELLY’S FAMOUS quality. That’s the reason for the 
fine reputation this superior brand has built. And that’s the reason, too, that so 
many flour distributors make new sales records with KELLY’S FAMOUS. 





Milled exclusively from scientifically 
selected varieties of finest hard wheat 


under constant Laboratory Control. 

















The WILLIAM KELLY MILLING COMPANY 


HUOTCHINSON, HRARSASK Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 





Capacity 5,000 Sacks 


Ct 
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For consistently 
better loaves... 


KING MIDAS 


FLOUR 
Milled from 


HIGH PROTEIN SPRING WHEAT 


KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS 
MINNEAPOLIS ¢ MINNESOTA 
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low Cher 


rFLOUA 


Today as never before, shortage weary buy- 
ers of all things seek high quality. You can 
meet that demand by giving them the best 
when you handle Town Crier. Its reputa- 


tion means sure results to the home baker. 


THE MIDLAND FLOUR MILLING CO 
KANSAS CITY | 


Mills at Kansas City, Mo.; Newton, Kansas; Blackwell, Okla; Slater, Mo. 


Total Storage: 2,250,000 Bus. — Daily Flour Capacity: 12,000 Sacks 
Operating 18 Buying Stations in Kansas, Oklahoma and Missouri 
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DA yee a ee 


OR better sales and smoother busi- 

ness sailing, get lined up with 
ISMERTA quality. 

Sales efforts applied to flashy schemes 
that created temporary false markets 
are generally wasted. 


There is no waste effort when you 
handle ISMERTA. Every resource of 
this company is devoted to milling 
ISMERTA to the highest standard of 

quality. When you put sales efforts 

behind ISMERTA you can be 
certain that a customer once 
sold will be back for more. 
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THE IsmeRtT-HINCKE MILLING CO. * 


GENERAL OFFICE 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


MILLS AT TOPEKA, KANSAS 


1570 W. 29th Street, LD 243 LD 27 
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Brazilian Deal Arouses Mills’ Ire 





200,000-SACK EXCEPTION IN 
BROKER’S FAVOR IS RESISTED 


Exporters Ask Equal Treatment on Historical Allocation 
Basis or Cancellation of License Relief Order De- 
signed to Save Single Seller From Loss 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent 
of The Northwestern Miller 


Washington, D..C.—Fhe Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, acting contrary 
to recommendations from the working 
leve! of the Production and Market- 
ing Administration, on April 9 author- 
ized an exception to the reinstate- 
ment of specific license control over 
flour exports to the former general 
license area, giving permission to an 
export broker to ship to Brazil 200,- 
000 100-Ilb sacks of flour which had 
been sold during the general license 
period but which had not moved into 
the export channel by April 1, 1947, 
as required under the restoration of 
specific license controls. 

Revelation of this action brought 
requests for ‘similar exceptions from 
flour millers whose contractual rela- 
tions with foreign buyers in the gen- 

LATE BULLETIN 

Washington, D. C. — The- United 
States Department of Agriculture has 
written the Department of Commerce 
to the effect that its authorization 
of an emergency allocation of 200,- 
000 sacks of flour to Brazil was not 
intended for any specific individual, 
but for allocation under terms and 
methods used by Commerce in the 
past. Commerce officials say they 
will prorate the allocation to all in- 
terested mills. Applications for li- 
cense to export should be sent to the 
Department of Commerce, where li- 
censes will not be issued before the 
first of next week. 








eral license area were either broken 
or damaged with the restoration of 
specific export controls. The atti- 
tude of the export trade is that 
USDA either should give all sellers 
the same consideration under the 
precedent or cancel the exception 
granted to the export broker. 


Not Yet in the Bag 

Flour millers express extreme irri- 
tation over the transaction, and sev- 
eral influential .congressmen appear 
to be interesting themselves in it. 
The exceptional arrangement, in fact, 
is far from in the bag. A last-min- 
ute survey of the situation on Tues- 
day morning, April 15, indicated that 
the whole matter has been put up to 
the White House, following refusal 
by the Department of Commerce to 
depart from its customary method 
of assigning allocations of flour to 
all sellers on the normal historical 
Prorated share of total quantity al- 
located. 

The Department of Commerce rec- 
ommended three possible choices to the 
Secretary of Agriculture, all of which 
Were rejected. First it suggested a 
Cancellation of the allocation. Sec- 
ond, it asked that general license con- 
trol be restored immediately, thereby 
eliminating the present impasse. 





Third, it recommended a short mora- 
torium on specific license controls to 
permit cleaning up this and numerous 
other hardship cases. 

As things now stand the emergency 
allocation is in a state of suspended 
animation, with the Department of 
Commerce waiting definite instruc- 
tions in writing regarding the disposi- 
tion of the case. 

The broker involved in the transac- 
tion came to this city and complained 





that unless he was given an excep- 
tion to the cut-off date he would be 
severely penalized financially. One of 
the issues which he raised in support 
of his request was the statement that 
he had made substantial out-of-pocket 
cash disbursements to engage ocean 
shipping facilities to move his goods. 

At the operating levels of PMA the 
request for an exception was rejected, 
as the effect of the precedent on 
other sellers who were also injured 
by the cut-off date was recognized 
immediately. 


Shift to France Proposed 


However, PMA officials attempted 
to relieve the exporter of some part 
of his distress through a shift of his 
contracts to another foreign buyer 
urgently pressing for an emergency 
allocation of flour. Co-ordinating 
PMA efforts with those of transpor- 

(Continued on page 45) 





PMA Buys 558,430 Sacks Flour 


Washington, D. C.—During the week of April 7-12, the Production and 
Marketing Administration obtained 558,430 sacks of flour for April-May 


delivery. 


Contrary to reports in trade circles, PMA has bought relatively 


small amounts of flour for June delivery and procurement officers have been 


instructed to make no further commitments for June at this time. 


PMA 


officials say that last week’s flour purchases might have been substantially 
heavier were it not for the telephone tie-up. In addition to the foregoing 
amount, it is also learned that some additional scattered purchases were 


booked but will be charged against this week’s purchases. 
week was booked at $6.20 Gulf, and $6.40 New York. 


Flour bought last 
A limited quantity of 


flour representing two lots of 10,000 and 4,000 sacks respectively, were 
taken for West Coast delivery at the usual differential prevailing between 


that area and other ports of delivery. 


PMA officials assert that they will 


continue to buy flour for April-May deliveries. 





Research Funds Jeopardiz-d 
by Lack of Enthusiasm 


Washington, D. C.—Failure of in- 
dustry to impress on Congress the 
importance of research in the poul- 
try and egg and other agricultural 
industries threatens to kill off any 
chance of obtaining an appropria- 
tion to carry out the purposes of the 
Hope-Flannagan Marketing and Re- 
search Act of 1946. This was the 
inference drawn from statements of 
E. A. Meyer, assistant administrator 
of the Production and Marketing Ad- 
ministration, at a session of the Asso- 
ciated Poultry and Egg Industries 
held here last week. 


Efforts to obtain funds authorized 
under the Hope-Flannagan bill have 
centered around activity at the state 
level, while the economy-minded 
Congress has shown little disposition 
to grant the funds authorized last 
year when the legislation was enacted. 


To Ask Fund Approval 


Following the Meyer statement, Leon 
Todd secretary of the poultry and 
egg industry group, stated that 
he, in company with other poultry 
and egg industry officials, planned to 

(Continued on page 41) 


Drivers’ Strike at 
Omar’s Milwaukee 
Plant Ended 


Milwaukee, Wis.—The strike of 117 
bakery drivers which shut down the 
Milwaukee plant of Omar, Inc., on 
March 9 was terminated April 10 
when union and company officials an- 
nounced jointly that all disputed 
points had been settled and that a 
formal contract had been signed. The 
joint statement, signed by Elmer 
Johnson, business agent of Local 344, 
International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
Helpers (AFL), and Frank Wear, 
po ad plant manager for Omar, 
said: 

“All disputed points have been re- 
solved, including wages, employee se- 
lection and training, duties and the 
relationship of drivers to retail store 
operations. Points which have been 
sources of potential misunderstand- 
ing in the past have been clarified for 
both sides. Both sides look forward, 
as a result of mutual understandings 
and agreements reached, to uninter- 
rupted service to customers of Omar. 
The desire of both the union and the 
company is the resumption of this 
service at the earliest possible mo- 
ment.” 

Terms of the settlement have not 
been announced. It was indicated, 
however, that the demand by the 
union for a $5.50 weekly increase in 
the minimum guarantee for its 117 
members had been settled for a $3 
increase. The union reportedly 
dropped its demand for a 10% cut by 
the drivers on all sales made by the 
firm’s retail stores, for union control 
of route or territorial assignments or 
changes, creation of new routes only 
on union decision, limiting of driver 
duties to deliveries only with no 
selling and a closed shop. 

Mr. Wear said that the company’s 
decision to shut down the Milwaukee 
plant, and probably withdraw from 
Milwaukee permanently, announced 
by W. J. Coad of Omaha, Neb., Omar 
president, on April 1, had been re- 
scinded by Mr. Coad. Mr. Wear said - 
that the company is confident it can 
continue to operate successfully, as it 
had for 21 years prior to the strike 
just ended, under the terms of the 
agreement signed with the union. ~ 





Buying of June Flour Allocations 
Slow Starting; Some Bids too Low 


Expanded export business is ex- 
pected this week, as the result of an- 
nouncement of June allocations for 
European countries. 

Little new business developed the 
first day or two, and the irregular 
telephone communications contributed 
to tardy development of trade. Ital- 
ian and Netherlands buying is ex- 
pected to start the middle of this 
week. Norway is reported to have 
purchased some 80% flour for June 
on a basis of $6.30, New York. Most 
current export bids early this week 


were in the range of $6.05.to $6.10 
Gulf, for 80% or lower grade and 
were too low for millers to be will- 
ing to accept. 

Not much progress was made 
toward buying the extra April - May 
allotments that were granted some 10 
days ago. Italian purchasing of 22,- 
000 long tons (wheat equivalent) of 
clears has been delayed, reportedly 
by necessity of arranging for financ- 
ing of the purchases. : 

France covered a portion of its 
33,000 ton (whéat equivalent) quota, 


also designated as clears, but still 
has a substantial portion to buy. Most 
of the purchases last week were on 
the basis of $6.05, sacked, Gulf, al- 
though it appeared that some busi- 
ness was done at $6.10, with possibly 
one lot sold at $6.20, although the 
latter was not confirmed. A substan- 
tial part of the business done con- 
sisted of soft wheat .70% ash flour at 
$6.05. . : 
Norway purchased its extra alloca- 
tion in midweek, taking 72% extrac- 
(Continued on page 41) 
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1,002,000 Tons, Fall Short of May 


Washington, D. C.—June export 
allocations of 1,002,000 long tons of 
wheat, flour, corn, grain sorghums, 
oats, and barley were announced 
April 11 by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. This is a 
total of approximately 39,609,000 bus. 
Allocations for May (including emer- 
gency quotas) totaled 1,413,000 long 
tons, or about 55,000,000 bus. - 

Department officials stated that the 
June allocations were reduced so as 
to protect year-end domestic supplies 
of wheat and flour and to hold re- 
maining allocations of other grains 
for the 1946 - 47 year as close as pos- 
sible to a quantity that can actually 
be exported by June 30. 

Presumably this means that the 
department expects to have many 
cargoes carried over into June from 
earlier months, and that it will at- 
tempt to clean up all “slips” in the 
final month of the crop year. 

The biggest cut came in projected 
wheat shipments, with only 106,000 
long tons listed for June movement, 
the smallest amount for any month of 
the current crop year. 

Total allocations broke down as 
follows: wheat, 106,000 long tons; 
flour, 403,000 in terms of wheat 
equivalent; 396,000 of corn; 52,000 
of barley; 27,000 of grain sorghums, 
and 18,000 of oats. 

The bulk of wheat supplies avail- 
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Export Allocations for June Total 


able for that month were reserved 
for occupation areas, 54,000 long tons 
being allocated for the United States- 
United Kingdom German zone and 
18,000 to the United States Pacific 
area. Austria was granted 9,000 tons, 
with 25,000 to move by rail to Mexico. 

June export allocations of grain and flour 


are as follows, in long tons (flour in wheat 
equivalent): , 


Gr. 
Claimant Wh. Fir. Corn B’l’'y Oats sor. 
ar errs ee rp 18 oe v8 62 
|. ae oy 12 36 ee ow 9 
France ...... ae 55 27 ne és os 
BeIgimm 265s | oe 24 9 o's 
Netherlands . .. 24 9 ee 
Norway ..... ar 12 oe 
Finland ...... $6 12 rc 
Switzerland . .. 12 9 pe 
Portugal ..... os 12 9 6 
Hungary ..... rq e 9 oe 
po | eee 9 12 9 es 
POISE 2 cccies * 9 7 
BEOEICO socsce 25 oe 
Rumania 4% 18 
U.S.-U.K. 
Germany .. 54 156 99 36 11 
Fr. Germany. .. 12 18 oe es os 
U. S. Pacific.. 18 60 99 16 “9 18 
peg , reer +s 18 
Bote) sci e'e 106 403 396 52 18 27 
Bushel equivalent: Wheat, 3,957,000; 


flour, 15,045,000; corn, 15,840,000; barley, 2,- 
427,000; oats, 1,260,000; grain sorghums, 
1,080,000. 


The department announced that 
the Production and Marketing Ad- 
ministration already has bought most 
of the flour needed to cover its por- 
tion of the June program. 

Under the June allocations the de- 
partment will supply (1) all flour for 
U.S. and U.S.-U.K. occupied zones and 
for Austria (2) all wheat excepting 





BRITAIN NEEDS FLOUR 
IMPORTS 


London, England.—During a recent 
question period in the House of Com- 
mons, a member asked the Minister 
of Food if he would cease to import 
flour and only import grain so that 
the milling would be done in Britain 
and the resulting offals used for 
animal feed. 

The parliamentary secretary of the 
Minister replied that British flour 
mills are already working to capacity, 
and it would not be possible to pro- 
duce here all the flour needed to meet 
the present demand, which is 16% in 
excess of prewar. 
OLAS LY TITRE NT LT TE NTE A 
quantities allocated to Mexico (3) all 
corn for U.S. and U.S.-U.K. occupied 
zones and for Austria (4) all barley 
(5) all oats and grain sorghums for 
occupied zones. 

All other quantities shown on the 
accompanying table will be procured 
through commercial trade channels. 

' BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 
CONVENTION PLANNED 


Lincoln, Neb.—The nineteenth an- 
nual convention of the Nebraska 
Grain and Feed Dealers Association 
will be held June 2-3 at the Hotel 
Paxton, Omaha, according to a recent 
association announcement. 











Robert E. McDonald Heads Flour 
Industry's Long Range Program 


Chicago, Ill.—Robert E. McDonald 
of Milwaukee will be the director of 
the millers’ long range program, it is 
announced by Herman Steen, vice 
president of the Millers National Fed- 
eration. In this capacity, Mr. Mc- 
Donald will be a department head in 
the federation, and will have the re- 
sponsibility of organizing and carry- 
ing out the publicity and advertising 
program which is being sponsored by 
that organization. He will begin work 
on April 21. 

Mr. McDonald is a native of Con- 
necticut and a graduate of Dart- 
mouth College. He has been engaged 
in sales and advertising work for the 
past 14 years. To the federation po- 
sition he comes from the Carnation 
Co., in which he is central divisional 
sales manager. 

For eight years ending in 1945, Mr. 
McDonald was identified with the 
Minnesota Valley Canning Co., and in 
the latter part of that period was in 
charge of the canning company’s ad- 
vertising. He previously had experi- 
ence with a Chicago advertising 
agency and in sales work. 


Consumer Study Planned 


The millers’ long range program 
committee held its second meeting in 
Chicago April 11. The first meeting 
took place Jan. 29, when the commit- 
tee organized itself and made assign- 
ments to various subcommittees and 
others. 

Principal business at last week’s 
meeting was the consideration of a 
consumer study to determine likes 
and dislikes in breadstuffs, use habits, 
ete. A program of this nature, which 
has been developed by a subcommit- 
tee made up of Howard W. Files, J. 





A. Porter and J. H. Weaver, was dis- 
cussed in detail. This program would 
involve making extensive consumer 
studies of this kind by a professional 
firm, with the general objective of 
learning what kinds of people use 
substantially less than average 
amounts of breadstuffs and why they 
do so. This program was adopted by 
the long range program committee, 


‘and the studies will begin at once. It 


is expected that preliminary sum- 
maries will be available by early 
June, thus being helpful in the prep- 


aration of an advertising campaign 
which is to be launched in the early 
fall months. 

At the conclusion of the long range 
program committee meeting, plans 
were made for a complete presenta- 
tion of what has been done and what 
is to be undertaken in the near fu- 
ture. This will be the subject mat- 
ter of a half day session at the an- 
nual convention of the Millers Na- 
tional Federation in Chicago May 7. 

The day before the long range pro- 
gram committee meeting was utilized 
by the research subcommittee in the 
preparation of its recommendations. 
The subcommittee was assisted by 
three members of the staff of Stew- 
art, Dougall & Associates, and by re- 
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search analysts for several milling 
companies. 

The April 11 meeting was preside 
over J. C. Beaven of Chicago, preg. 
dent of Standard Milling Co. an 
chairman of the long range program 
committee. Members of the commit. 
tee present included V.H. Engelhan 
of Louisville; Howard W. Files of 
Minneapolis; M. W. Fuhrer of Mt 
Vernon, Ind; Samuel C. Gale of Min. 
neapolis; Fred W. Lake of Denver: 
J. A. Porter of Portland, Mich; J, 
Weaver of Omaha, and J. A. Willis 
Jr., Kansas City, with E. J. Quinn of 





Robert E. McDonald 


Minneapolis acting as alternate for 
R. R. Winters. Also present were 
Herman Steen, vice president of the 
federation, and Mr. McDonald, the 
newly-appointed: director of the pro- 
gram. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——- 


GRAIN HANDLING CHARGE 
AT BUFFALO HIKED xc BU 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Governor Thomas 
E. Dewey has signed the bill under 
which Buffalo operators of grain ele- 
vators are authorized to increase the 
charge for handling grain from Ic 
bu to 1%c. The bill was introduced 
in the state legislature by Assembly- 
man John R. Pillion of Lackawanna. 
The measure had the active support 
of Buffalo elevator interests and the 
Buffalo Chamber of Commerce. 





Mills Trading with Cuba in 1944-45 
Will Share 90% of Latest Allocation 


Washington, D. C.—Approximately 
90% of the recently announced allo- 
cation of 50,000 tons of flour to Cuba 
will be apportioned among mills who 
were trading with Cuba during 1944- 
45, it was learned here. 

The remaining 10% will be divided 
among new exporters and hardship 
cases who were not able to ship flour 
to Cuba during the base period un- 
der existing government regulations. 
Although officials admit that the 10% 
figure will not take care “of any sub- 
stantial amount” of new exporters, it 
will afford some relief for them. 


Greater Need Seen 


Trade circles here, meanwhile, 
state that they do not believe the 
50,000-ton allocation will be sufficient 


to meet Cuban requirements. Stocks 
on the island at present are very low, 
and filling the distribution pipeline 
and meeting direct consumer needs 
indicate an over-all demand of great- 
er than 50,000 tons, it is pointed out. 

Department of Agriculture officials, 
on the other hand, declare that the 
Cuban requirements have been stated 
“variously.” They believe that the 
50,000-ton allocation will meet at 
least two thirds of the Cuban needs 
on an annual basis. Although there 
is always the possibility that an al- 
location can be increased if the first 
grant proves to be insufficient, USDA 
officials state “that this is it” for the 
present. 

Interested mills who traded with 
Cuba during 1944-45 must apply to 
the Department. of Commerce for 


specific licenses. These licenses will 
be granted to the individual mills on 
a percentage of their base period 
trading with Cuba. It is understood 
that a number of applications have 
already been received by the depart- 
ment but that no licenses have yet 
been granted. Official notice of the 
allocation has not yet been made by 
the Agriculture Department to Com- 
merce officials, and licenses will not 
be granted until this notification } 
received. 

An extension has been granted by 
the Cuban government on the pay- 
ment of the $4.98 per 200-Ib bag sub- 
sidy on flour imports until April 30, 
to encourage full utilization of the 
U: S. allocation. This subsidy is paid 
at the Cuban end by the Cuban gov- 
ernment. 
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Record Winter Wheat Crop Indicate 
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Hew York Delegates 
to Distributors’ 
Convention Named 


New York, N. Y.—Delegates and 
alternates to represent the New York 
Association of Flour Distributors at 
the forthcoming convention of the 
National Association of Flour Dis- 
tributors were appointed by Presi- 
dent Herbert H. Lang at the monthly 
meeting of the New York group held 
in the Produce Exchange April 10. 

The delegates chosen were W. P. 
Tanner, Halsey B. O’Brien and Her- 
bert H. Lang, with Albert W. Berg, 
George R. Flach and Walter J. Stock- 
man selected as alternates. 

Discussion at the meeting was de- 
voted principally to details in connec- 
tion with arrangements for the na- 
tional convention scheduled for the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel May 18-20. 
Major plans for the three-day meet- 
ing are now completed and reports 
indicate the convention will be an out- 
standing success both from a busi- 
ness and social standpoint. 

Sidney Dulman, Dulman & Vander- 
veer, Yonkers, N. Y., was elected a 
member of the New York Association 
of Flour Distributors at the meeting. 

¥ ¥ 


Cleveland Names Delegates 


Cleveland, Ohio—The Cleveland 
Flour Club, at its monthly meeting 
on April 9, named the following dele- 
gates to represent the Cleveland 
Flour Club at the annual meeting of 
the National Association of Flour 
Distributors in New York May 18-20: 
Franklin E. Marten, the-Marten Co; 
Saul Newman, the Newman Flour 
Co., and George Kuhlik, the Minne- 
apolis Flour Co. 

E. Knerr, Montana Flour Mills Co., 
was named alternate. 

Considerable enthusiasm was ex- 
pressed by the members of the club, 
and Cleveland is expected to be well 
represented at the meeting. 

¥ ¥ 


Pittsburgh Delegates 

_ Pittsburgh, Pa.—At a recent meet- 
ing of the Pittsburgh Flour Club the 
following delegates were named to 
represent the organization at the 
forthcoming convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Flour Distrib- 
utors in New York: James F. Sher- 
ry, Russell-Miller Milling Co; Frank 
C. Miller, Bay State Milling Co; C. D. 
Sanderson, Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 

Alternates named were James Orr, 
Standard Milling Co; E. E. Budin, 
Columbus Milling Co., and E. W. 
Schomaker Co. 

Arthur Brunton, Standard Milling 
Co., was elected to membership in 
the club at this meeting. 

Mr. Sherry, president of the club, 
announced that as a result of the or- 
ganization’s effort the Pittsburgh Sun- 
Telegraph will in the future publish 
the daily range of grain prices, a new 
Service for that city. 


“BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


ST. REGIS PAPER CO. 
ELECTS FOUR OFFICERS 
New York, N. Y.—The election of 
illiam H. Versfelt and Edward G. 
Murray as vice presidents of the St. 
Regis Paper Co. (N. Y.) was an- 





nounced April 14 by Roy K. Fer- 
guson, president. 

Mr. Ferguson also reported the 
election of two new directors, Ashley 
D. Pace and Gurdon W. Wattles, in- 
creasing the board to 19 members. 

Mr. Versfelt is treasurer of both 
the St. Regis Paper Co. and its sales 
subsidiary, the St. Regis Sales Corp. 
Mr. Murray, executive vice president 
of the sales corporation, directs the 
sales of printing, publication and con- 
verting papers. Mr. Pace is a vice 
president and director of Florida 
Pulp & Paper Co. and Alabama Pulp 
& Paper Co. Mr. Wattles was former- 
ly associated with White, Weld & 
Co., where he was a partner for 10 
years. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


W. B. McMULLEN JOINS » 
HART-BARTLETT CO. 


Kansas City, Mo.—W. B. McMullen 
has joined the Hart-Bartlett-Stur- 
tevant Grain Co., Kansas City, as as- 
sistant to J. S. Hart in charge of the 
country elevator operations of the 
grain firm. Mr. McMullen previously 
was with the Kansas Elevator Co., 
Kansas City, which sold its country 
elevator properties some time ago to 
the Norris Grain Co. 


ll 








REPORTING BOARD’S ESTIMATE — 
SETS YIELD AT 973,047,000 BUS 


Favorable Seeding Conditions, Plus Good Weather During 
Winter Months Add to Prospects; Kansas Crop May 
Be Near 247,000,000 Bus, Board Says . 


Washington, D. C.—A record win- 
ter wheat crop of 973,047,000 bus and 
a probable spring wheat crop of 265,- 
000,000 bus were indicated by the 
United States Crop Reporting Board 
in an April 10 report, based upon 
crop conditions and prospects as of 
April 1. 

This production would be about 
99,000,000 bus larger than the record 
1946 crop and about 319,000,000 bus 
larger than the 1936-45 average. 
The indicated yield per seeded acre is 
17.2 bus compared with 16.7 in 1946 
and the 10-year average of 13.9. 

Loss of acreage has been small thus 
far and present conditions indicate an 
unusually low abandonment. From 
April 1 reports, abandonment (and 
diversion) is estimated at a 4.9% of 





Farm Wheat Stocks Down 29% 
to 139,855,000 Bus April 1 


Washington, D. C.—The Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, reported 
last week that wheat stocks on 
farms as of April 1 totaled 139,855,- 
000 bus, compared with 198,481,000 
bus on that date last year, a decline 
of 29%. 

Winter wheat stocks in the prin- 
cipal producing states of Nebraska, 
Colorado, Kansas, Oklahoma and 
Texas totaled 29,908,000 bus on April 
1, compared with 45,141,000 bus on 
the same date a year ago, for a net 
decline of 33.7%. 

Stocks of wheat in the spring 
wheat states of Minnesota, North 
and South Dakota and Montana to- 
taled 74,029,000 bus on April 1 for 
a decline of 29.2% from the 1946 
total of 112,497,000 bus on the same 
date a year ago. 

A comparison of whéat stocks 
raised some official eyebrows, but it 
should be considered that a compari- 
son with last year must take into ac- 
count the price situation then. In 
1946 the government had to use a 
wheat bonus payment to get wheat 
to move from farms, while this year 
wheat has been moving into markets 
much. more freely under the incentive 
of attractive prices. 

Lacking information on interior 
mill, elevator and terminal stocks, 
the farm wheat position report was 
immediately interpreted as bullish 
price-wise, even in face of.the winter 
wheat crop prospects, which accord- 
ing to the April 1 estimate of the 
USDA will be 973,047,000 bus. Gov- 
ernment officials now believe that the 
carry-over at the end of this crop 
year will fall below 100,000,000 bus. 

Of greatest concern is the location 
of stocks on farms. The largest farm 
stockpiles of wheat remain in North 
and South Dakota and Montana, 
where farm stocks total approxi- 
mately 67,500,000 bus, Senator Young 


of North Dakota recently stated that 
90,000,000 bus remained in this re- 
gion. Requirements of Buffalo mills 
alone are likely to put a big dent in 
these supplies, it is asserted, as it is 
believed that wheat stocks at Buffalo 
have been inordinately low due to the 
inverse carrying charges that have 
been in existence. Farm wheat 
stocks in Kansas of 13,006,000 bus 
are approximately half of last year 
and of the 1936-45 period average. 


Stocks on Farms 


Stocks of wheat on farms April 1 in 
leading states (000’s omitted): 


April 1, 

Aprill1 Jan. 1 1946 

ORD 5.6 ba ov ccus's 3,882 12,130 7,929 
PEIN. 60 n0saose 1,633 4,157 2,154 
THIMOIS cc cecece 88 2,346 1,283 
Michigan ....... 3,205 8,700 6,091 
Minnesota ....... 6,499 13,811 7,528 
) iy eee 1,502 3,944 2,477 
North Dakota ... 37,752 72,708 67,993 
South Dakota ... 15,427 29,258 17,349 
Nebraska ....... 8,161 35,364 11,078 
TED ce ccccces 13,006 60,695 24,955 
Oklahoma ....... 3,089 15,005 4,255 
Montana ........ 14,351 29,326 19,627 
Washington 6,237 14,813 4,109 
oS ar 4,079 12,978 3,809 
ROME ~sccavoesce 1,573 8,179 1,044 

Corn 


Stocks of corn on farms in leading states 
(000’s omitted): 


April 1, 

April 1 Jan. 1 1946 

OMIO “ccc csccsiive 66,738 120,128 68,191 
Indiana ......... 101,049 166,169 100,043 
Tere 212,992 356,638 145,007 
Minnesota ...... 76,711 137,687 60,227 
BOWE aide desvivns 309,847 480,578 201,010 
ey eee 73,623 123,820 40,081 
South Dakota ... 47,042 79,861 36,796 
Nebraska ....... 102,847 174,392 90,831 
TEGRGRS occccvics 22,270 33,134 22,539 
BOD cecdicnveves 12,348 24,159 12,803 

Oats 


Stocks of oats on farms in leading states 
(000’s omitted): 


April 1, 

April 1 Jan, 1 1946 

COND be cuseeerae 23,027 37,963 18,624 
Indiana ......... 17,971 33,134 19,098 
RERIMOM «oi ccicess 50,608 91,094 52,174 
Michigan ........ 26,599 48,886 25,116 
Wisconsin ....... 47,408 83,588 60,935 
Minnesota ....... 74,946 122,988 99,482 
et PA $8,190 136,695 92,209 
North Dakota ... 32,010 45,190 39,592 
South Dakota ... 48,191 68,271 65,104 
Nebraska ....... 29,400 46,610 29,648 
PORGR:  ssce 0 Ge 2 09 5,819 11,273 6,366 


the seeded acreage which would be 
only about one third of average. 

Winter wheat was seeded under 
favorable conditions and ample sup- 
plies of soil moisture in the fall of 
1946 resulted in generally satisfac- 
tory germination and excellent fall 
growth. Cold winter weather has 
prevented excessive early plant de- 
velopment, thus improving yield pros- 
pects. In the great plains exces- 
sive growth was checked by rela- 
tively dry weather which prevailed 
most of the winter when wheat was 
dormant. 

Good subsoil moisture conditions 
and delayed plant growth have fa- 
vored the development of a good root 
system. Moisture conditions are fa- 
vorable in Texas and Oklahoma and 
most of the acreage losses thus far 
have been due to damage by soil 
blowing in a few sandy sections. 
The Kansas crop is developing favor- 
ably and moisture conditions are sat- 
isfactory. Root development is good 
and little abandonment is apparent 
at this time. Progress of the Ne- 
braska crop is favorable and indicat- 
ed losses are small. 

In the northeastern states snow 
provided adequate protection during 
the winter and abandonment appar- 
ently is light. In the north central 
states plants were frozen back where 
not protected by snow and some dam- 
age has occurred from alternate freez- 
ing and thawing. Some wind damage 
occurred in Minnesota and South Da- 
kota but wheat plants are vigorous 
and healthy and moisture conditions 
are favorable. In the Pacific North- 
west some abandonment has occurred 
from winterkill and- although mois- 
ture is short in local areas, present 
conditions are satisfactory. 


WINTER WHEAT BY STATES 
Estimated production of winter wheat in 
leading states, in thousand bushels: 


Dec. 1 Final 


April 1 1946 1946 
Oo” Sarre ee 51,037 53,256 48,522 
Indiana ......... 31,880 35,068 29,692 
SNe ee 22,384 22,384 19,392 
Michigan ....... 29,472 29,472 22,896 
| eee 21,164 21,164 18,780 
Nebraska ....... 97,21 92,799 89,723 
po eae 247,401 239,904 216,756 
Oklahoma ....... 88,205 81,420 88,263 
TORAR wcccvccsss 92,275 81,202 62,916 
Montana ........ 34,200 36,000 32,620 
Colorado ........ 45,100 40,590 35,100 
Washington ..... 60,314 61,452 67,283 

——SREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


TO MEET IN SIOUX FALLS 


Sioux Falls, S. D—A meeting of 
the Northwest Shippers Advisory 
Board will be held at the Hotel Cata- 
ract in Sioux Falls on April 24. R. 
E. Clark, manager of the car service 
division of the Association of Ameri- 
can Railroads, is scheduled to 
deliver.a report on national car sup- 
ply prospects for the balance of 1947. 

Other items on the docket include 
a report of the executive committee 
and reports of state vice chairmen. 
S. M. Low of the Koppers Co., St. 
Paul, Minn., is general chairman. 
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By PAUL L. DITTEMORE 


Technical Editor 
The Northwestern Miller 


Manhattan, Kansas.—Three speak- 
ers on the program of the joint meet- 
ing of districts Nos. 1 and 2 of the 
Association of Operative Millers, held 
in Manhattan April 11 and 12, dis- 
cussing different phases of the gen- 
eral topic of education and research 
for the milling industry all reached 
the same conclusion: It is high time 
that the industry begins to do some- 
thing about improving the techno- 
logical knowledge of its workers and 
about developing an industry-wide 
research program. 

The three speakers participating in 
the panel discussion of education and 
research were: C. R. Veeck, superin- 
tendent of the Eagle Roller Mill Co., 
New Ulm, Minn., and chairman of the 
subcommittee on education, technical 
advisory committee, Millers National 
Federation; Dr. C. H. Bailey, dean 
of the department of agriculture, 
University of Minnesota, and Glen 
Harmon of the personnel training de- 
partment, General Mills, Inc., Minne- 
apolis. 

“Guilty of Gross Neglect” 


The milling industry, Mr. Veeck de- 
clared, “has been guilty of gross neg- 
lect, from management on down, in 
not recognizing and attempting to 
solve the problem of personnel train- 
ing.” His topic, “Supplemental Train- 
ing for Operative Millers,” was the 
first discussion on the panel. He re- 
viewed the work of his committee in 
appraising the problem and de- 
scribed briefly three different types of 
training: two- or three-day short 
courses, such as are being conducted 
by the Millers National Federation 
with its sanitation instruction, train- 
ing within industry—on-the-job in- 
struction where experienced millers 
devote attention to apprentices—and 
a short course of four or more 
months’ duration for men who have 
been employed in mills. This course, 
he said, would widen the scope of 
the average miller. 

“IT am happy to tell you at this time 
that there is under consideration and 
study the possibilities for providing 

- for such a short course,” Mr. Veeck 
added. 

The remainder of his discussion 
was devoted to a detailed description 
of a short course for millers. 

Education as related to the needs 
of the milling industry was the title 
of Mr. Harmon’s address. He said 
that the milling industry is “not par- 
ticularly noted for the way or the 
extent that training has been used.” 


Recognition of Objective 


To begin with, Mr. Harmon stated, 
it is important to recognize that the 
fundamental objective of industrial 
training is to solve, eliminate, pre- 
vent or minimize some operational 
problems. Such problems may be 
production problems, safety problems, 
quality problems or personnel prob- 
lems. 

“I would like to emphasize also 
that industrial training is fundament- 
ally a matter of time,” he said. “Most 
anyone can learn to do almost any- 
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EDUCATION, RESEARCH URGED 
FOR INDUSTRY’S ADVANCEMENT 


Milling Industry Has Been Negligent in Recognizing Ad- 
vantages of Employee Training, Millers, Educator 
Declare at A.O.M. Joint Meeting in Kansas 


thing, including flying an airplane, 
by exposure and experience and if 
given enough time. But time is the 
essence of all costs, and particularly 
labor costs. Most any employee can 
learn to do most any job that we 
have without any semblance of or- 
ganized or specific training. But how 
long it will take, how much spoilage, 
wasted effort and materials will have 
been lost by the time he has become 
a reasonably satisfactory worker?” 


As a part of his discussion, Mr. 
Harmon displayed a series of small 
placards describing the various types 
of industrial training used by Gen- 
eral Mills in its personnel training 
program. ‘These include job or ap- 
prenticeship training, related training, 
visual aids, experience-training, class- 
room instruction, etc. 


“Some of the more common areas 
of industrial training,” he said, “in- 
clude acquainting new employees 
with their duties, increasing individ- 
ual skills, preparing people for ad- 
vancement, and for filling the next 
job, building and maintaining morale 
and enthusiasm, accident prevention, 
supervisory development and develop- 
ment of specialized knowledge or 
ability.” 

Too many companies, he said; wait 
until the day after an executive em- 
ployee (such as a mill superintendent), 
dies before selecting and training a 
man to step into that responsible job. 
The time to train an employee for 
that responsible position, he asserted, 
is before the job is vacant, not after. 


Industry’s Record Is Poor 


The record of the milling industry 
with regard to employee training is 
rather poor, when compared to the 
milling industries of European indus- 
tries, Dean Bailey observed in his ad- 
dress. He described milling schools 
and research institutes in Germany, 
France, England and Russia, and said 
that the milling industry in this coun- 
try could learn much about training 
programs from those countries. 


Instructions and research in milling 
cannot be divorced, the educator said, 
adding that educational institutions 
must pay more attention to the train- 
ing of milling engineers at the univer- 
sity level. He said that the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota now has under con- 
sideration the addition of a curricu- 
lum in flour mill engineering which 
may be instituted next fall. This cur- 
riculum, he said, would apply the 
engineering sciences to the specific 
problems of the flour milling industry. 
One of the major problems in setting 
up such a course, he said, was in 
finding qualified personnel to take 
charge of the work. 

“Not all of the benefits of research 
and education to the milling industry 
are going to come from educational 
institutions,’ Dean _ Bailey said. 
“Equipment manufacturers and the 
users of the machines in the mills 
must also contribute. Research with- 
in an industry is a community activ- 
ity.” 

Dr. Bailey cautioned his listeners 
“not to be too disappointed in your 
first attempts in a research and edu- 
cational program.” He said that the 
industry and those in charge of the 
program “must feel your way along 
and profit from the mistakes that will 
be made.” One of the major difficul- 
ties in setting up a short course, like 
that of a course in flour mill engineer- 
ing, will be in finding qualified indi- 
viduals to supervise the program. A 
part of the responsibility for the suc- 
cessful beginning and continuance of 
an educational program, Dean Bailey 
said, will rest with each individual in 
the industry. 


Panel Discussion Featured 

The panel discussion on education 
was the feature of the program for 
the joint meeting. Other addresses, 
dealing with production or mainte- 
nance problems, were presented by 
J. H. Shollenberger, Regional Re- 
search Laboratory, Peoria, Ill; C. E. 
Pearce, machine design department, 
Kansas State College, and Dr. R. T. 
Cotton, Bureau of Entomology and 
Plant Quarantine, U. S. Department 
of Agriculture. 

The meeting was attended by ap- 
proximately 150 millers and allied 
trades representatives. R. R. Broth- 
erton, Bay State Milling Co., Winona, 
Minn., and Dewey Robbins, Fisher 
Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, presi- 
dent and vice president, respectively, 
of the Association of Operative Mill- 
ers, were among those present. 





Britain Hikes Guaranteed Grain 
Prices, Sets Higher Output Goal 


Washington, D. C.—The United 
Kingdom has raised both its 1947 - 49 
grain production goals and govern- 
ment guaranteed grain prices, reflect- 
ing the continuing food scarcity and 
the difficulty of obtaining sufficient 
supplies from exporting nations, the 
Office of Foreign Agricultural Rela- 
tions reported, 

New prices for the 1947 wheat crop 
were raised from $2 bu to $2.05, with 
wheat and rye acreage payments of 
$8.04 continuing through this year. 
The government said it will discon- 
tinue acreage payments in 1948, but 
will increase the wheat price to a 
$2.16 bu average. 

Rye was increased from $1.74 to 
$1.86, and will go to $2.01 in 1948 
when acreage payments end. Oats 
prices were set at $1 bu for both 
years, milling quality, with feeding 
grades at 98c. This represents a 3c bu 





increase. Barley was increased from 
$2.16, malting quality, to $2.18 in 
1947 and $2.27 in 1948. Milling qual- 
ity is to average $1.73 for both sea- 
sons against earlier price of $1.64. 
Winter wheat acreage, reported at 
1,853,000 acres was very little larger 
than the fall acreage a year ago, de- 
clining about 20% short of the plan. 
This leaves the expansion to be made 
in spring wheat, which generally 
yields less than winter wheat, 
Probable frost damage to winter 
grains, mainly wheat, placed at: about 
200,000 acres, adds to the short fall. 
Spring field work has been delayed 
by storms and floods, which have left 
about 200,000 acres of cropland unfit 
for planting grain or root crops this 
season. Delays in spring work are ex- 
pected to lower yields, as well as 
further reduce prospects for meeting 
acreage goals. 
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Snow, Rain Delay 
Start of Spring 
Wheat Seeding 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Spring wheat 
seeding is still held up by rain and 
snowy weather. 
practically the entire Northwest every 
day last week, and fields are too wet 
to enter. The weather is clearing, but 
it will take several days of sunshine 
and wind to dry out the soil sufficient- 
ly to permit field work. 

Once seeding starts, rapid progress 
will be made, and not much concern 
has been expressed over the delay to 
date. The trade feels that wheat can 
be safely seeded up to May 1, while 
admitting that early sown crops 
usually turn out best. 

The April 15 crop report of the 
Occident Elevator division of the Rus- 
sell-Miller Milling Co., says that the 
prospect is poor for any amount of 
seeding to be done in North Dakota 
or Montana this week. 


————-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


G. E. CHASE MANAGES K. C. 
NELLIS FEED CO. OFFICE 


Kansas City, Mo.—The Nellis Feed 
Co., Chicago, has announced the open- 
ing of a Kansas City office with G. EF. 
(Jerry) Chase as manager. The 
firm’s office is located at 555 Dwight 
Building. Telephone connections will 
be established as soon as termination 
of the strike of telephone employees 
permits, J. E. Nellis, head of the firm, 
said. 

Mr. Chase was formerly associated 
with the Cereal By-Products Co., Kan- 
sas City, after a period of service in 
the Navy during the war. He was 
treasurer of the Kansas City Feed 
Club during the past year. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MEDICAL DIRECTOR NAMED 
FOR GENERAL MILLS STAFF 


Minneapolis, Minn.— Dr. John F 
Shronts, distinguished in the field 
of industrial hygiene and sanitation 
has been appointed full-time medi 
cal director for General Mills, Inc 
He assumed his duties April 1, and 
is responsible to E. W. Burgess, vic: 
president and director of industrie 
relations. 

Dr. Shronts was released recent 
ly from active duty with the United 
States Naval Reserve, in which h: 
served as commander with a med 
ical survey group of the Coal Mine 
Administration, Washington, D. ¢ 
The group made a nation-wide su! 
vey of the bituminous coal industr 
covering hygiene, sanitation, medica! 
care and hospital facilities for coa 
mines and coal mining communitie: 

During World War II he was sta 
tion sanitation officer at Parris I 
land, S. C., Marine base, and a pre 
ventive medicine officer with th« 
Bureau of Medicine and Surgery 
Washington. After an overseas stin 
as medical officer with the Fourth 
Fleet, he returned to the bureau as 
head of the Navy’s sanitation and 
industrial hygiene section. 

Dr. Shronts is a native of Mo- 
mence, Ill., received his doctor 0! 
medicine degree at Northwestern 
University Medical School. He also 
holds a master of science degree in 
public health and preventive medi- 
cine from the University of Michi- 
gan and recently completed a three 











' months’ course in industrial hygiene 


at Johns Hopkins University. 


Moisture fell over* 
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Attorney General 
Encourages Free 
Price Reductions 


Washington, D. C.—The anti-trust 
laws do not interfere with voluntary 
price reductions, Tom C. Clark, attor- 
ney general, has declared in response 
to inquiries. Mr. Clark’s statement 
was the result of a study made by 
the department of justice at the Presi- 
dent’s request with reference to the 
possible application of the anti-trust 
laws to price reductions. 

The attorney general pointed out 
that under the decisions of the Su- 
preme Court, and particularly the de- 
cision in the Madison Oil case in 
May, 1940, price fixing arrangements 
among competitors are normally sub- 
ject to the condemnation of the law. 
He stressed that he knew of no in- 
dustry in which there was any need 
for competitors to get together in 
a combination to reduce prices. If 
any such case should arise, the de- 
partment would immediately give it 
special study. 

In the usual case, he said, a busi- 
ness man who is able to cut his prices, 
and who feels that he will obtain an 
affirmative advantage from so doing, 
can and should go ahead without 
making any prior arrangements with 
his competitors. “That,” said Mr. 
Clark, “is the essence of competition 
and free enterprise.” 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


SALES AND EARNINGS UP 
FOR ST. REGIS PAPER CO. 


New York, N. Y.—Sales and earn- 
ings of the St. Regis Paper Co. (New 
York) and subsidiaries for the first 
quarter of 1947 set new records for 
the period, reflecting in large part the 
results of the company’s . long-range 
development program, Roy K. Fergu- 
son, president, revealed at the annual 
meeting held April 11. 

Net income after taxes amounted 
to $3,698,826 for the first three 
months of 1947, Mr. Ferguson said. 
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That compares with $1,004,656 for the 
corresponding 1946 period. Net sales 
in the initial quarter this year to- 
taled $32,938,299, about doubling the 
volume of $16,584,149 reported a year 
earlier. 

For the first quarter of 1947, multi- 
wall paper bag manufacture showed 
a 42% increase over the same period 
last year. The new 75,000-ton multi- 
wall kraft mill and bag factory now 
under construction at Pensacola, Fla., 
by the Alabama Pulp & Paper Co. in 
which St. Regis has an interest, is 
proceeding according to schedule and 
is expected to be in production by 
December, 1947, Mr. Ferguson said. 


BEMIS DIRECTOR—George H. Par- 
sons was elected to the directorate of 
Bemis Bro. Baz Co., St. Louis, Mo., at 
@ recent meeting of the board. A 
grandson of Judson M. Bemis, the 
founder of Bemis Bro. Baz Co., Mr. 
Parsons is a resident of Seattle, 
Wash., and has been active in the 
civic and business affairs of that area 
since his graduation from Harvard 
Business School in 1935. At present 
he is treasurer of the Interstate 
Chemical Co., manufacturers of phos- 
phate fertilizer. 





The Stock Market Picture 


Following are quotations on baking, milling and allied stocks listed on 
the New York Stock Exchange and the New York Curb market: 


I ns oa bo ok 0 tn. bb 6 6S 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. ............ 
oe gee ere 
Continental Baking Co. ................. 
Continental Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd........ 
Corn Products Refining Co. ............. 
Corn Products Refining Co., $7 Pfd...... 
J 5S eae eee 


*Flour Mills of America, Inc. ...... 
General Baking Co. ...............00: 
General Foods Corp. ...............- 


OU ME, MUN Gc waas dives eccaees 
General Mills, Inc., 5% Pfd. ........... 
General Mills, Inc., 334% Pfd. ......... 


Great A. & P. Tea Co. 

Great A. & P. Tea Co., $5 Pfd 

Langendorf United Bakeries, “A” 
gendorf United Bakeries, “B” 


oe Sara eeee err 
Merck & ©Oo., $3.50 Pfd. ......5....000 


National > Sa ee ee 
National Biscuit Co,, $7 Pid. ....... 
EN er irs aS oe vo as gentle 60 


Pillsbury Mills, Inc.):..............+ee00+ 
Purity Bakeries Corp. ............see+8: 
ING ns 5.03 b.0:6's,b0n cee) Ueeake 
Quaker Oats, $6 Pfd. ...............005. 
ON CE, CDS o5c cv ysecsneteeduere 
Standard Brands, Inc. ................- 
Standard Brands, Inc., $4.50 Pfd. ...... 


Sterling 


ard Aw cksares s 0 iio cpecekes 
Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd. ........... 
Bid Asked 
General Baking Co., $8 Pfd... 173. 175% 
torn & Hardart Corp. of 
RO” “Saabs ote sae 30% - 40% 












Drug 
Sterling Drug, $3.50 Pfd. .............. 
Sunshine Biscuits, Inc. ..............:- 





High Low Close Close 
April 5 April 12 
-—— 1947 1947 1947 
re 3514 31% ny He 32 
Genes 39 33 Sia 34 
7 5 53% 5 
20% 15% oat 15% 
ows Ee 104 ees 10614 
ee 15% 67 arats 69 
bet 8 192 185% 188 188% 
oncgit) ae 28 2814 28 
16 13% 154% 15 
13% 11% 11% 113% 
--. 45% 40 43% 10% 
Sees 51 44, 481% 481, 
Pree, 131%4 126% sear 130% 
abet 122 115 mg: 118% 
re 100 102 100 
135 137 140 
32 ix 32 
26 27 261% 
o4 6.e8 6534 52% gk F 53 
re 103% 974% - a6. ace 101 
coe 34% 27 31 29% 
185 181 Mies 18114 
eee 31% 25% 30% 25 
Sheds 37 33 3456 33 
paudc 36% 31% gains 32% 
ree 96 90% 93 92 
Senet 170 161 16614 
Sekine 105% 10254 rer 1025 
ab wae 371% 3236 33% 323% 
chess 101% 98% ease 99% 
geese 49 40% 44 40% 
eters 104% 102 103% 
iden 15% 36% 401% 37 
siaek 46 37 4414 431% 
eevee 19% 135% 15% 13% 
e bawe 106% 103% 105% 105% 
Bid Asked 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of 
New York, $5 Pfd.......... 110 115% 
CE BN 6 saci ats edsee es 11 1256 
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Grain, Milling Industry Views 
Vary on World Wheat Proposal 


Washington, D. C.—The grain and 
milling industry committee session 
with United States Department of 
Agriculture officials now negotiating 
the international wheat agreement 
ended with mixed reactions on the 
part of the industry officials. From 
the grain trade standpoint there ap- 
peared to be little enthusiasm for 
the plan, it being suspected that a 
five-year wheat agreement is merely 
the first step to provide a pattern 
of export controls. 

Grain officials asserted that export 
controls are an integral part of any 
international wheat deal and would 
be needed on many occasions to im- 
plement the international commit- 
ments. 

Milling industry officials do not 
take this extremely pessimistic view, 
however, stating that they believe 
that it may be worth a trial. Grain 
{industry executives have doubted that 
the governments involved would hon- 
or their obligations when world 
wheat prices went above or below the 
price range suggested as the basis of 
the agreements. 

On the part of USDA officials there 
is only half-hearted hope that the 
agreements can be completed, and 
even if consummated, it is question- 
able that Congress will approve the 
deal. 

Argentina appears to be out of the 
international considerations but might 
be induced to concur later, USDA 
officials say. However, the present 


proposals are being negotiated on the 
basis of the withdrawal of Argentina 
and her share of the world export 
pool has been redistributed among 
United States, Canada and Australia 
for sales at prices reportedly ranging 
$1.25@1.80 bu. 

Milling industry officials believe 
that only through some agreement of 
this type can this country be as- 
sured of exports near this level over 
any extended period. 

The following miller representa- 
tives were asked to attend a con- 
ference with Mr. Farrington to dis- 
cuss the new proposals before he re- 
turns to the international conference 
in London next week: D. A. Stevens 
of General Mills, Inc; M. F. Mulroy, 
Russell-Miller Milling Co; John L. 
Locke, Fisher Flouring Mills Co., Se- 
attle; Elmer W. Reed, Shellabarger’s, 
Inc., and Earl J. Hesseman, Igle- 
heart Bros., Inc. W. F. Bomar, presi- 
dent of the Millers National Federa- 
tion, was also requested to attend 
but was unable to do so. 

Leaders of three major farm or- 
ganizations, the American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation, the National Grange 
and the National Council of Farmer 
Co-operatives, on April 8 adopted a 
resolution approving the proposed 
international wheat agreement. 

USDA officials now here for further 
instructions are expected to return 
to London shortly. (Additional com- 
ment on the wheat agreement meet- 
ing appears on page 25.) 








Wheat Situation Discussed at 
Connecticut Bakers’ Convention 


By GEORGE W. POTTS 


Editorial Staff, 
The Northwestern Miller 


Hartford, Conn.—Wheat disappear- 
ance and carry-over through the past 
10 years and an estimate of the prob- 
able crop picture for next year was 
graphically explained by Ralph S. 
Herman, vice _ president, 
Mills, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y., to a large 
attendance of bakers and_ allied 
tradesmen at the spring convention 
of the Connecticut Bakers Associa- 
tion, Inc., held at the Hotel Bond 
here April 13-14. 

The _ presentation, accomplished 
through the use of a series of large, 
removable, colored panels, showed 
disappearance from seeding, feeding, 
flour milling, industrial uses and ex- 
port, leaving a visual picture of the 
carry-over through the 10-year pe- 
riod. A similar explanation of flour 
disappearance for the last crop year 


was explained through a series of re- - 


movable blocks. 

The boxcar situation is not “an 
idle scare’ but very real. Mr. Her- 
man asserted, and he indicated the 





“BAKERY BANDIT” 


Minneapolis, Minn. — Local news- 
papers here have hung the tag of 
“bakery bandit” on a holdup man 
who has robbed four bakeries in as 
many weeks. Three retail outlets of 


Egekvist Bakeries were held up on 
three successive weeks, and a retail 
store of McGlynn’s Bakery was 
robbed by the man the following 
week. 





General” 


difficulty of moving the new crop and 
carrying on other food distribution 
with the inadequate rolling stock now 
available. 

Other speakers featured on the 
one-day program included Emmet 
Obrien, state director of vocational 
training, H. H. Wilbur, director of 
the E. G. Goodwin Technical School. 
New Britain, and R. W. Mueller, 
managing editor of the Progressive 
Grocer, who presented an informa- 
tive merchandising address entiled, 
“The Baker and the Grocer.” 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PMA Cumulative 
Purchases Hit 
Large Totals 


Washington, D. C.—The Produc- 
tion and Marketing Administration 
announced the purchase of 140,000 
bus of oats, 2,834 bus of wheat (to 
fill a cargo), no corn and no barley 
during the period beginning at noon 
April 4 and ending at noon April 11, 
inclusive. Purchases of flour during 
the period April 7-11, inclusive, to- 
taled 558,437 sacks. 

Cumulative purchases from July 1, 
1946, to April 11, 1947, included 155,- 
100,926 bus of wheat, approximately 
25,000,000 sacks. of flour, 56,933,000 
bus of corn, 12,577,581 bus of barley 
and 7,236,500 bus of oats. All of these 
purchases have been made to fill 
export allocations. 
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FLOUR BOOKING BY DOMESTIC © 
BUYERS CONTINUES IN SLUMP 


Business Limited to Scattered Export Sales and PMA 
Purchases — Low Stocks of Flour in Bakers’ 
Hands Point to Improved Trade 


Very few new bookings for flour 
were made last week by domestic 
buyers, with new business confined 
largely to scattered export sales and 
purchases by the Production and 
Marketing Administration. Sales by 
spring wheat mills averaged 72% of 
capacity, a gain over the previous 
week’s average attributed largely to 
increased PMA activity. Sales in the 
Southwest dropped to 40% of capac- 
ity, with only about one third of the 
total going to domestic buyers. An 
improvement in domestic business is 
anticipated since bakers stocks of 
flour are light and bookings in re- 
cent weeks have been running even 
below replacement needs. Consider- 
able potential business in the export 
market is also foreseen, since few 
sales have as yet been reported un- 
der June allocations and some May 
allocations remain uncovered. 

Flour prices advanced during the 
week from 10@50c sack in most mar- 
kets. 


FRANCE BUYS CLEARS 
ON EXTRA ALLOCATION 


Export interest was light last week, 
confined mostly to inquiries for 
clears on the extra May allocation 
for France. Purchases by the PMA, 
however, comprised about two thirds 
of total sales. Some bookings were 
made’ to France in the range of 
$6.05@6.10, Gulf, but this price was 
considered too low by most sellers. A 
considerable potential exists in ex- 
port business because of the new 
June allocations as well as some un- 
covered May business. It is uncer- 
tain how fast this will develop if 
buyers continue to keep bids as low 
as they have been. Norway purchased 
its extra allocation, taking 72% on 
a basis equivalent to $6.45 Gulf, jutes, 
including 1% commission, and some 
80% flour at about 18c less. Ireland 
also purchased its small April-May 
allocation of 5,000 long tons, wheat 
equivalent. 


SPRING MILLS TRADE 
REMAINS QUIET 


' The domestic flour market for 
spring wheat mills is just about as 
quiet now as it has been at any time 
in the current crop year. Although 
their forward bookings are admitted- 
ly light, bakers show extremely little 
interest. Millers are anxious to make 
May shipment bookings, and there is 
some talk of price cutting. With the 
spring wheat crop still to be seeded 
and already about two weeks late, 
northwestern millers are not anxious 
to sell flour based on the July and 
September futures. Bookings av- 
eraged about 72% of capacity last 
week, compared with 33.5% the pre- 
vious week and 26% a year ago. 


FEW BOOKINGS MADE 
IN SOUTHWEST 


Determined to resist current high 
wheat prices to the possible limit, 
domestic flour buyers in the South- 
west are taking on very few new 
bookings. Bakery and family flour 
trade last week averaged only about 
16% of capacity, representing almost 
entirely buying forced by immediate 
and prompt needs, Total sales last 


week averaged 40% of capacity, com- 
pared with 90% the previous week 
and 25% a year ago. Majority of 
sales were to the PMA. Although 
bakers make purchases when forced 
to, it is obvious that buying is even 
below replacement basis. Many mills 
were far behind in shipping direc- 
tions two months ago and have been 
making up this deficit in recent 
weeks. Most of this backlog now has 
been used up, and new bookings soon 
must come up to a basis closer to 
day-to-day flour consumption. Some 
medium and smaller bakers are cov- 
ered for June, but the majority of 
the industry has nothing bought for 
that month and many still have some 
May needs to cover. 


EASTERN BUYING 
REMAINS LIMITED 


Flour buyers at Buffalo are still 
holding off for better indications of 
a more stable market, limiting com- 
mitments to nearby needs. With pro- 
duction nearly normal, some traders 
expect better conditions soon. Only 
occasional replacement orders are re- 
ported in the metropolitan New York 
area. Bakers have withdrawn their 
offers and buying is limited to scat- 
tered lots by flour distributors. It is 
believed that orders on mills’ books 
are growing considerably less. 

Boston flour trade continues to be 
cautious, and mills are not pressing 
for business. Bakers occasionally 
pick up odd lots for immediate needs. 
Several brokers report inquiries for 
June supplies, believed caused by a 
fear that there may be a seasonal 
shortage at that time. Bread prices 
remain unchanged. At Philadelphia, 
flour buyers continue to delay pur- 
chasing. Some bakers are reported 
to be buying small lots for fill-in 
purposes, but mest of them are en- 
tirely out of the market. Mill repre- 
sentatives are cautioning regular cus- 
tomers not to wait too long, point- 
ing out that the tight boxcar situa- 


tion is not conducive to rush delivery. 
Flour sales continued at a slow pace 
at Pittsburgh, with bakers and job- 
bers anticipating lower prices when 
the new crop is marketed. Directions 
are good, and bakers’ and jobbers’ 
bookings are rapidly being cleaned up. 
Even special price inducements fail 
to stimulate buying interest. 


TRADE AT CHICAGO 
STILL RESTRICTED 


Current flour business at Chicago 
continues very light, with an advance 
in prices serving as an additional 
check. Bakers continue to hold off 
buying, and current sales are for lim- 
ited quantities and few in number. 
Shipping - directions continue fairly 
good. Demand for flour is extremely 
light at Cleveland. Bakers are not 
purchasing for more than 30 days in 
advance. New business is very lim- 
ited at St. Louis, and mills are not 
pressing sales. Bookings are for car- 
lots for near-by delivery only. 


SOUTHEASTERN 
BUYERS HOLD OFF 


Flour trade in. the Southeast re- 
mains in a rut. All buyers appar- 
ently are determined to purchase 
only when necessity demands. A num- 
ber of bakers are said to be reaching 
the end of their bookings, and how 
much longer they can hold off buying 
is a matter of speculation. Shipping 
instructions from bakers fell off, pos- 
sibly indicating a decrease in bread 
consumption. The family flour trade 
is extremely slow and retail stocks 
are piling up. 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST 
SALES VERY LIGHT 


Domestic sales of flour continue 
very light in the Pacific Northwest. 
Mills at Portland are operating under 
increasing difficulty because of the 
lack of Montana wheat., Although 
there has been a slight improvement 
in the number of cars moving in 
from Montana, deliveries of wheat 
still are not sufficient to meet mill 
needs. At Seattle, buyers bought 
only to fill holes in inventories. 
Mills there are booked to near ca- 
pacity for the next 120 days. 


FLOUR PRODUCTION 
SHOWS DECREASE 


Flour production shows a decrease 
of 342,832 sacks from the preceding 





Durum Granulars Demand Remains 
Slow, Despite Low Reserve Stocks 


For some reason — certainly not be- 
cause they are over-bought, for un- 
filled business on mill books it get- 
ting low—macaroni manufacturers 
are still uninterested in durum gran- 
ulars and new buying continues ex- 
tremely light. In fact, millers say 
they have done very little business in 
the last few weeks. 

With demand for granulars at low 
ebb, millers are not heavy buyers of 
durum wheat. Receipts of the latter 
have picked up lately. A lot of the 
arrivals apply against old purchases 
made “to arrive,” and the remainder, 
after mills have made their selec- 
tions, is absorbed by elevator com- 
panies. With milling demand indif- 
ferent, premiums have eased off with 
hard amber being quoted at 4@6c bu 
over the May future. The future, 
however, advanced 16c bu last week, 
so granulars are higher, being held 
at $6.05@6.15 a hundred, bulk, Min- 
neapolis. 

Advices from the East indicate that 


dullness in the macaroni trade is 
widespread, with manufacturers con- 
stantly asking mills to hold up ship- 
ments beyond contract limits. 

Durum wheat prices delivered at 
Minneapolis and Duluth April 12, 
were as follows: 


Minneapolis Duluth 
1 Durum or better. .$2.52@2.55 2.40@2.52 
2 Durum or better... 2.62@2.55 2.40@2.52 
3 Durum or better... 2.51@2.54 2.39@2.48 
4 Durum or better.. 2.50@2.53 + Pre 
5 Durum or better.. 2.49@2.52 o0e@ ose 
1 Red Durum ...... 2.54% 2.51% 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 


Following is the durum products output 
reported to The Northwestern Miller by 
twelve mills in the Northwest, which 
represents approximately 99% of the total 
capacity in the United States, in sacks, 
with comparisons; percentage of capacity 
based on six-day week. 


Weekly % of 
production capacity 
April 6-12 .........+¢ *154,554 64 
Previous week ........ 172,654 71 
YOGP BBO cscccscceses 158,423 74 
Crop. year 
production 
July 1-April 18, 1947 .....ceeecd. 7,761,836 
July 1-April 13, 1946 ............ 8,251,078 


*Preliminary, 





_ $7.52@6.76. 
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week. Output of the mills reporting 
to The Northwestern Miller, repre. 
senting 67% of the total flour pro. 
duction in the United States amount- 
ing to 3,882,516 sacks, compared with 
4,211,170 sacks in the preceding week 
and . 3,428,696 sacks in the corre. 
sponding week a year ago. Two years 
ago the figure was 3,627,140 and 
three years ago 2,993,500. Flour pro- 
duction decreased 53,000 sacks in the 
Northwest from last week, 238,000 in 
the Southwest, 108,000 in the Centra] 
and Southeast while there was an in- 
crease of 42,000 sacks in Buffalo and 
13,000 in the North Pacific Coast. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FEEDSTUFFS PRICES 
SHOW SOME STRENGTH 


~<— 
Recovery from Earlier Decline Noted; 
PMA Index Dips to Lowest 
Since Early March 








Feed markets strengthened some- 
what last week and prices of millfceds 
advanced about $2 ton from the low 
levels of the previous week, when 
prices declined as much as $10 ton. 
The Production and Marketing Ad- 
ministration index number, compiled 
before the recent advances, recorded 
the earlier drop of 23 points to 229.8, 
the lowest level since early in March. 
The feed grain index held about un- 
changed at 256.5. Soybean meal reg- 
istered a sharp decline and prices of 
hominy feed, cottonseed meal and 
peanut meals also were down. 


Millfeed Market Active 


At Minneapolis, the millfeed mar- 
ket was active as mixers and distrib- 
utors sought bran and standard mid- 
dlings for quick shipment. Consum- 
ers seemed to have allowed stocks 
to dwindle dangerously low. Produc- 
tion of millfeed continued large. The 
market opened quietly April 14, pos- 
sibly in sympathy with weakness in 
grains. The strike of telephone work- 
ers hindered contact with the country 
trade. Bran for May shipment was 
discounted about $4@5 and for June 
and July about $10@12 less than spot 
prices, 

A revival in demand occurred at 
Kansas City last week, the turn in the 
market originally caused by an in- 
crease in eastern inquiry. Prices ad- 
vanced $2@2.50 for bran. Slower de- 
mand developed April 12 and bran 
was down 50c@$1 on that date. Of- 
ferings were available in good vol- 
ume, but buyers were more difficult 
to locate this week than last week. 


Production 


Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the 
combined flour milling capacities of 
those areas, amounted to 58,869 ions 
last week, according to figures com- 
piled by The Northwestern Miller. 
Production for the current week com- 
pares with an output of 63,986 tons 
in the week previous and 39,466 tons 
in the similar period a year ago. 
Crop year production to date totals 
2,223,573 tons, as' compared with 2,- 
196,585 tons in the corresponding pe- 
riod a year ago. Figures show pro- 
duction from March 1 to Sept. 1, 
1946, on 80% extraction basis, 31 1bs 
of millfeed being accepted as the mill- 
feed yield per 100 lbs of flour. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 
FLOUR BIDS IN WIDE RANGE 


New York,-N. Y.:— Bids on New 
York State purchases of 18,700 cwts 
flour covered. the extensive range of 
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Sharp Gains in May Wheat 
Erased; Close Steady 


Strong Advance on Low Farm Stocks Report Offset by Selling 
on Bumper New Crop Outlook and Lower June Export Quotas 


After recording advances of as 
much as 23%4c bu from last week’s 
low point, May wheat futures at the 
Jeading markets turned weak and 
closed about unchanged. The run-up 
followed release of the government 
report showing only 140,000,000 bus 
of wheat remaining on farms April 1, 
with the buying surge apparently ig- 
noring a simultaneous prediction of 
an all-time high record new crop. 

Market observers interpreted the 
low farm stocks as indicating a crit- 
ically closé balance between supply 
and demand for the remainder of the 
old-crop year.. Later the bullish edge 
was removed by a sharp reduction in 
the official allocations for June ex- 
ports, with an accompanying state- 
ment that most of the June flour re- 
quirements for the export program 
already had been procured. On this 
information, analysts again turned 
their attention to the favorable new- 
crop outlook. 


Domestic Flour Demand Slow 


Always in the background as a tem- 
pering influence on bull movements 
recently is the continued indifferent 
demand for flour from domestic users. 
Bakers steadfastly have refused to 
budge from their hand-to-mouth buy- 
ing policy which they adopted when 
wheat began to skyrocket about the 
first of the year. This scattered 
business, combined with the huge ex- 
port sales, has kept mills running at 
record-breaking speed each month, 
but without the customary long-time 
flour orders on their books, they have 
not extended themselves on wheat 
coverage. When prices and premiums 
of cash wheat display undue strength, 
the mill buying becomes very cau- 
tious, which effects an important 
counter-pull on price: levels. 

Mills are encouraged in this day-to- 
day buying policy by the proximity 
of new wheat in the deep Southwest. 
The season is late, but June will see 
wheat rolling to market in Texas and 
by July it will be moving in Kansas. 


‘The July futures price is 35@38c bu 


below the May quotation and better 
than 50c below the current cash wheat 
prices in southwestern markets, a dif- 
ference worth considering. 

Closing prices for wheat futures 
April 14 were; Chicago—May $2.51%, 
July $2.16%, September $2.11%, De- 
cember $2.10; Minneapolis — May 
$2.44, July $2.24, September $2.11, 
December $2.07; Kansas City— May 
$2.48, July $2.10%, September 
$2.05%4,. 


Record Crop Predicted 

Favorable: prospects for wheat 
April 1 indicate a record crop of 
Nearly 1,250,000,000 bus. Winter 
Wheat production is forecast April 1 
at 973,000,000 bus. . If the prospective 
Spring wheat acreage is realized and 
Yields per seeded acre equal the av- 
erage for the years 1937 - 46 by states, 
the production of all spring wheat 
Would be 265,000,000 bus. The move- 
ment of wheat from farms of 226,400,- 
000 bus July 1 through March this 
year was the largest on record for 
that period. The disappearance of rye 
from farms since Jan. 1 was slightly 
less than 2,333,000 bus, about 1,250,- 
000 bus less than during the same 
Period in 1946. 


Mill Demand Not Urgent 


Milling demand for cash spring 
Wheat at Minneapolis, although not 


broad, appeared aggressive in view of 
the limited open market offerings. 
Buying appears to be on a hand-to- 
mouth basis by both Minneapolis and 
Buffalo mills, most of which are be- 
lieved to be carrying low reserve 
stocks. Interest in “to arrive” offer- 
ings was light, with the telephone 
tie-up further complicating the situ- 
ation. The “to arrive” basis for ship- 
ment to Minneapolis generally is 12c 
under spot values and for shipment to 
Duluth about 10c under spot. For the 
week, bread spring wheat prices are 
up 16%c.. Durum prices are up about 
16c, mainly on limited offerings, since 
milling demand is not urgent. Ele- 


‘vator buyers were the principal takers 


the past week. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash spring wheat 
values at Minneapolis on April 12: 

1 Heavy DNS 60 Ibs........ $2.71% @2.73% 

DNS 59 Ibs 


1 DNS GO Ibe... ecsccess 2.70% @2.72% 
1 DNS 5S IDB 2... cesccccee 2.70% @2.72% 
2 DNS G6 IDB ...cssccecee 2.70 @2.72 
3 DNS G6 ADB w.sccccccece 2.67 @2.71 
3S DNS GE We ...wcceccvece 2.67 @2.71 


Premiums for protein are generally lic 
for 14% and le for each %% protein over 
14%. 


Premium Ideas Erratic 


A wide sweep of premium ideas 
more than any unusually violent ac- 
tion by May futures accounted for 
another week of up and down cash 
wheat values at Kansas City. Pre- 
miums for No. 1 ordinary protein be- 
gan at 16%c over May on April 5 
and rose to 23c over on April 10. By 
April 12 the trading basis was back 
down to 16e over, but on April 11, it 
varied from 21c down to 17%c. In 
the meantime, government buying in- 
fluence, bearish new crop wheat re- 
ports and bullishly low April 1 farm 
stocks shoved May futures from 
$2.42%4 April 5 up to $2.63% April 11 
and back down to $2.54% April 12. 
Mill interest was good during mid- 
week but, in general, mills were cau- 
tious buyers because of lack of any 
great amount of new flour orders and 
previously adequate purchases of 
wheat for current delivery. Milling 
grade wheat reached within 15c of the 
year’s high on April 11, when a 13% 
protein mixture was worth $2.83 at 
one time during the session. How- 
ever, values dropped on a slackening 
of demand and figured around $2.74 
on April 12. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash wheat prices 
at Kansas City on April 12, protein 
content considered: 


No. 1 Dark and Hard........$2.70 @2.82% 
No. 2 Dark and Hard........ 2.69 @2.81% 
No. 3 Dark and Hard........ 2.68 @2.80% 
No. 4 Dark and Hard........ 2.67 @2.79% 
WIG. 2 HOS ic cewccsciecsves’s 2.71% @2.80 
No. 8. FROG op vcwcccssccosces 2.70% @2.79 
ae eer 2.69% @2.78 
NO: 4 BOG cscs ccivvcvesces 2.68% @2.77 


Fort Worth reported indifference on 
the part of both buyers and sellers, 
with practically no trading. Very 
little wheat is in sight, however, even 
if wanted. On April 14, ordinary pro- 
tein No. 1 hard was quoted nominally 
at $2.79@2.80 basis delivered Texas 
common points, or equal to 27@28c 
over Chicago May. 


Pacific Wheat to East 


Pacific Northwest wheat prices 
held fairly steady around $2.35 for 
ordinary white wheat, but little is 
moving in trade channels. Movement 
eastward the past two months’ has 
been heavy, causing a shortage to the 
CCC for export. It is estimated that 
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WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT) 
April 6-12, Previous April 7-13, April 8-14, April 9-15, 
1947 week 194 1945 1944 
Northwest rer Tye Cer eee ree *973,153 1,025,694 894,254 $82,482 665,442 
Southwest ... 1,362,492 1,600,122 1,241,881 1,261,691 1,064,145 
1 EER geek roe Pe a 674,201 632,119 410,068 502,761 425,143 
Central and Southeast ......... *497,846 605,986 512,708 604,474 512,002 
North Pacific Coast ........... *360,646 347,249 369,785 375,732 326,768 
ND sie Renib oes s heh bones 3,868,338 4,211,170 3,428,696 3,627,140 2,993,500 
Percentage of total U. S. output 64 64 67 71 73 
*Preliminary. 
- Crop year flour production 
m- Percentage of capacity operated, c July 1 to ‘ 
April 6-12, Previous April 7-13, April 8-14, April 9-15, April 12, April 13, 
194 week 1946 1945 1944 1947 1946 
Northwest ...... 93 98 87 89 68 37,395,678 36,381,687 
Southwest ...... 89 104 85 89 77 59,320,256 54,254,674 
ee oe 99 93 68 83 73 20,925,915 21,450,946 
Central and Ss. E. 63 77 67 76 62 22,422,968 23,517,369 
No. Pacific Coast 110 106 100 91 79 13,965,143 14,136,153 
TOS cies 88 96 83 88 72 154,029,960 149,740,829 
SOUTHWEST NORTHWEST — 
55 Representative Mills Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
. Montana and Iowa: 
Ane @48 pepe map oa — Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
pr ES coccce 95 »280 86 3 ; 1 capacity output tivity 
Previous week .. 953,280 990,212 104 Agr) 6-32 5:..5. 667,800 *607,612 91 
Year ago ....... 894,660 797,767 89 Previous week .. 667,800 641,316 96 
Two years ago .. 814,380 $25,705 101 WOOP GRO... cscs 667,800 597,559 89 
Five-year average ........cccccees 85 Two years ago .. 660,498 558,757 84 
Ten-year average ..........sseeeee 73 Five-year Average ........sseeeeee 64 
OMFORr QUOTES. 2 cos ececercsrvicrce 55 
Kansas City *Prelimi 
April 6-12 ...... 364,320 307,843 84 anne 
Previous week .. 364,320 385,083 106 Minneapolis 
fe eee 364,320 263,610 72 Po a Sea 378,360 365,541 97 
Two years ago .. 352,800 242,628 69 Previous week .. 378,360 384,378 102 
Five-y Oe pens Dae a a o Year ago ....... 360,360 296,695 82 
hgh coma ranine > ag i Two years ago .. 318,120 323,725 101 
Pace? 2 eee eS WivVG+FORP GVGPERS 6.0 bis c ce cccete 75 
Wichita VORAGONE GAME 6 ox i 55 6s 0G sic a's 62 
-19 
Arik -G-82 wciccs 118,800 92,714 78 PACIFIC COAST 
Previous week .. 118,800 131,939 111 \ 
Te ae 112,800 105,845 94 Principal mills on the, North Pacific Coast: 
Two years ago .. 111,132 93,887 84 Seattle and Tacoma District 
Five-year average ............e00 82 bee onc ~~ - 
n-y MED osads xevesy aos capacity output tivity 
SORPENE BYORI: + sos eve res dey cess aa i ne 193,320 *226,908 117 
Salina Previous week .. 193,320 *210,000 109 
yp a SC ore 100,200 95,610 95 Year ago ....... 225,720 239,474 106 
Previous week .. 100,200 92,888 . 93 Two years ago .. 269,100 215,654 80 
Year ago ....... 84,600 74,659 88 Five-year AVETABE . +e eee esses eens 86 
Two years ago .. 109,956 99.471 91 ROMS TONr CVOTOES 200 vesrdcospecece 75 
WivG-YORr “AVOTABS .oicecicscccecse 85 *Preliminary. 
Ten-y FORERS oc ciccccsscceceed 
a ceil arched i sd Portland District 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN Agri): 6-13. ..5..4. 134,200 133,738 100 
Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, Previous week .. 134,200 137,249 102 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- Year ago ....... 134,200 130,311 97 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: oe years ago .. 143,200 160,078 112 
‘Weekly Biour Pot,.ace ve-year average or eter iy ey 88 
capacity output tivity TOR=FORE. QVGERBE 25085 sc ce weivssis 77 
MOP BlZ, oiccs 791,786 *497,846 63 BUFFALO 
Previous week .. 791,786 605,986 77 et eee 678,000 674,201 99 
Zear GEO 2... cies 765,306 512,708 67 " 
Teo. ¥ Previous week .. 678,000 632,119 93 
years ago .. 795,240 604,474 76 6 
Five : MORE BPS vscieecs 600,600 410,068 68 
MYOGE AVETABS 2c cecscccesecose 65 P 
Ten-year average 63 Two years ago .. 600,600 502,761 83 
sy Wasit ees aes gaa ai cers ba ty Five-Year AVETASE ......c0cccecece 74 
*Preliminary. Te: PWN o0:5-5:0:045.00.6 R00 bee 72 





MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, together with 
season totals of (1) principal mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of 


Kansas City and St. Joseph; 


(2) principal mills of Minnesota, Iowa, North Dakota and 


Montana, including «Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. 
Figures show production from March 1 to Sept. 1, 1946, on 80% extraction basis, 31 lbs of 
millfeed being accepted as the millfeed yield per hundredweight of flour: 


-—Southwest*—, ——Northwest*—, -——Buffalot—, —Combined**— 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 
production todate production to date production to date production to date 





680,127 12,550 400,112 58,869 2,223,573 
12,325 : 63,986 
12,221 65,716 
710,521 6,356 422,709 39,466 2,196,585 
663,479 10,181 401,368 53,600 2,064,252 
604,493 8,609 401,517 43,633 2,027,734 
574,023 5,881 362,692 41,833 1,885,547 
646,529 8,715 397,680 47,480 2,080,457 


April 6-12 -.- 27,590 1,143,334 18,729 
Previous week.. 32,402 19,259 
Two weeks ago 32,371 21,124 
19,249 1,063,355 13,861 

-» 25,549 1,004,406 17,870 

-. 21,549 1,021,315 13,475 

22,672 948,832 13,280 

Five-yr. average 23,322 1,036,248 15,443 
*Principal mills. tAll mills. **75% of 


total capacity. 





5,000,000 bus have gone East in the 
past two months. The CCC does not 
have enough wheat to fill ships, and 
the Office of Defense Transportation 
is. putting pressure on the local trade 
for greater deliveries. Mills are com- 
plaining about lack of Montana 
wheat. There is little wheat left in 
the territory unsold, and receivers 
are more interested in getting ship- 
ment on old bookings rather than 


new purchases. Feed manufacturers 
are well supplied with wheat, but are 
using little of it in their feeds. Corn 
has replaced wheat and other grains 
because of its relative cheapness. 
Crop conditions were improved by 
general rains throughout the interior 
last week. West of the mountains 
more sunshine is needed. There is 
ample moisture in the soil now in all 
areas. 
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* News of the Baking Industry 


‘ 








Faber A. Bollinger 
Named Full-Time 
SBA Secretary 


Atlanta, Ga.—New executive sec- 
retary of the Southern Bakers Asso- 
ciation, Inc., is Faber A. Bollinger 
of this city, according to a recent 
announcement by William J. Colby, 
Ambrosia Cake Co., Birmingham, 
Ala., president of the organization. 
The announcement was made at a 
meeting of the board of governors of 
the association held here at the Ho- 
tel Biltmore April 9. 

Also. approved was the establish- 
ment of a headquarters office in At- 
lanta for the new full-time secretary, 
who will assume his duties June 1. 

Mr. Bollinger needs little introduc- 
tion in the South as he has been 
prominently identified with business 
and civic organizations in this terri- 
tory for the past 23 years. With the 
exception of five of these years, he 
has made his headquarters in At- 
lanta. He is a native of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Highlights in Mr. Bollinger’s busi- 
ness career and experiences since he 
moved to the South in 1924 include 
five years spent in Florida where he 
was in the commercial secretarial 
field serving some 15 organizations. 
He came to Atlanta in 1929 as south- 
ern divisional manager for the Postal 
Telegraph and Cable Co., remaining 
in this capacity until 1937. He then 
became executive vice president of 
the Atlanta Convention and Visitors 
Bureau for four years. In 1941 Mr. 
Bollinger joined the firm of Claude 
S. Bennett, Inc., Atlanta jewelers, as 
vice president in charge of advertis- 
ing and public relations. 


Wartime Activities 

Early in 1943, he obtained a leave 
of absence to accept presidential ap- 
pointment on the War Manpower 
Commission as senior utilization con- 
sultant, being charged with the re- 
sponsibility of morale building in war 
plants in six Southeastern states. 
Other various wartime activities in- 


Faber A. Bollinger 





cluded his appointment as lieutenant 
commander of the Citizens Advisory 
Committee, Naval Aviation Cadet 
Selection Board. 

After about a year’s service with 
the government, he was released to 
open the Southern region office of the 
National Safety Council where he re- 
mained until the office was closed 
about a year ago. 

Mr. Bollinger has had a long and 
colorful service in Kiwanis for the 
last 29 years. He was a member of 
the board of trustees of Kiwanis In- 
ternational. 

Mr. Bollinger was also prominently 
identified with organizéd baseball, 
having served as secretary of the 
Hanover Pennsylvania Club in the 
Blue Ridge League and West Palm 
Beach in the Florida State League. 

Perhaps the one thing that gained 
for Mr. Bollinger his greatest public 





PROMOTION FUND REACHES 
$520,569.06 

Chicago, Ill.—The baking industry 
promotional and public relations pro- 
gram fund through April 4 had 
reached a total of $520,569.06 for the 
three-year campaign, according to an 
announcement by the American Bak- 
ers Association. 


recognition was a producer and mas- 
ter of ceremonies of the “Welcome 
South, Brother” program over At- 
lanta’s radio station WSB, the pro- 
gram being on the air 78 weeks. It 
carried the “good neighbor” theme 
and it was through this action he re- 
ceived the nickname “Nabor Faber,” 
a name by which he is still known. 

Mr. Bollinger is married and has 
one daughter, Mrs. Gerald R. Com- 
magere, who lives in Meridian, Miss., 
and one grandson. Mr. Bollinger 
makes his home in Atlanta at 2410 
Alston Drive. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Texas Bakers Hold 
Annual Convention 
at San Antonio 


San Antonio, Texas.—- The annual 
convention of the Texas Bakers As- 
sociation was held here April 
13-15 at the Plaza Hotel. Roy 
Braden, Dallas, Texas, is secretary of 
the organization. A report of the 
meeting will appear in next week’s 
issue of The Northwestern Miller. 








Metropolitan Production Club 


Hears Cake Quality Analyzed 


New York, N. Y.—A critical analy- 
sis of the quality of the average cake 
currently offered to the American 
consumer and suggestions aimed at 
general quality improvement of baked 
goods were voiced by Max Spoth, 
Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co., in 
a presentation at the monthly. dinner 
meeting of the Metropolitan Produc- 
tion Men’s Club held at the George 
Washington Hotel April 7. 

Indicating sugar, milk, eggs and 
flour as comparatively standardized 
ingredients, Mr. Spoth stated that 
“fats and flavors are the controlling 
factor between quality and mediocre 
goods” and called for a freer use of 
butter and natural flavors in baking. 

“Nothing is more delicious than a 
combination of tartness and sweet- 
ness accomplished by the use of more 
fruits in cakes,” the speaker asserted. 
He expressed satisfaction with re- 
sults obtained from dried fruits 
whereas, in his opinion, some “tough- 
er” fruits are not adaptable to the 
freeze process. 

In connection with uniformity of 
quality in fruits he contended that it 
was “about time the baking industry 
made representations to apple grow- 
ers to develop a variety ideally suited 
to the use of the industry,” and rec- 
ommended that the Department of 
Agriculture be approached on this 
problem. 

Stressing quality as the prime fac- 
tor to be considered, he stated that 
real quality goods cannot only ac- 
tually compete with the home baker, 
but that perfect quality and price bal- 
ance through efficient production 
eliminates the prospect of competi- 
tion. 

Mr. Spoth contended that from a 


mass production standpoint the Amer- 
ican baking industry has not meas- 
ured up to other industries and he 
voiced an appeal for specialization in 
a particular field for efficiency in pro- 
duction and true quality. The baker 
should restrict the number of types 
of cakes and concentrate on a few to 
establish a reputation for quality 
products, Mr. Spoth asserted. 

Looking to the future of the indus- 
try the speaker noted the responsi- 
bility of the baker to attract better 
personnel and suggested competition 
among bakers in standard products 
to foster pride and prestige in the 
group and encourage higher standards 
of quality. He viewed the production 
men’s club as a natural sponsor of 
such competition. 

The idealistic approach of the 
speaker sparked a lively discussion 
among pie and cake bakers in the 
question and answer session which 
followed Mr. Spoth’s address. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


MINNEAPOLIS BAKERS MEET 


Minneapolis, Minn. — Plans for a 
city-wide bakery sanitation campaign 
were discussed at the April 8 dinner 
meeting of the Associated Bakers of 
Minneapolis here with C. H. Ander- 
son, Christensen’s Bakery of the 
group’s sanitation committee, report- 
ing recent developments. 

Adrian J. Vander Voort, head of 
the baking department of Dunwoody 
Institute and technical editor of The 
American Baker, conducted a session 
on cakes, discussing several examples 
of local bakeries’ products. 

C. R. Krause, Quality Baker Shop, 
president of the association, presided 
at the meeting. 
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ABA Convention 


Set for Chicago 
Oct. 30-Nov. 1 


Chicago, Ill.—The golden anniver. 
sary convention of the Americar: Bak. 
ers Association—commemorating the 
association’s fiftieth year of scrvice 
to the industry—will be held «t the 
Stevens Hotel in Chicago, Oct. 30, 31 
and Nov. 1, according to a recent 
announcement by C. P. Binner, »resi- 
dent of ABA. 

“The Stevens Hotel has informed 
us that not all bakers and allie’ men 
planning to attend the convention can 
be provided with rooms at the head- 
quarters hotel,” he said. “Bakers and 
others are, therefore, urged tc send 
in their reservation applicatic is as 
quickly as possible. They shoud ad- 
dress them to Reservation Mauzager, 
Stevens Hotel, Chicago, IIl., aiid in- 
dicate what other hotels (Falmer 
House, Congress, Atlanta, Hamilton, 
etc.) they would prefer if they can- 
not be quartered in the Stevens 

“Much thought is being given to 
the convention program. Details, of 
course, cannot be given now. How- 
ever, the industry can be assure: that 
this will be one of the most inicrest- 
ing, informative and productive meet- 
ings ever held in the baking industry. 
The program for promoting the bak- 
ing industry and its products will be 
high on the list of subjects covered. 

“I again urge every baker to 
to take part in this important 
ing and to make his hotel reserva- 
tions at the earliest possible moment. 
Let’s all help send ABA on its way 
toward its second 50 years of service 
to the industry with a bang-up con- 
vention.” 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


Midwest Club 
Plans Luncheon 
During Convention 


Kansas City, Mo. — The Mi’ iwest 
Bakers Allied Club will sponsor 4 
luncheon April 29 for bakers, allied 
tradesmen and visitors at the K -nsas- 
Missouri Bakers Association «anual 
convention in Kansas City April 27 
29. According to plans being com- 
pleted by the club committee, a cock- 
tail hour will begin immediateiy fol- 
lowing the motning session and at 
noon. the-meal will be served in the 
ballroom of the Hotel President. 

An entertainment program has 
been arranged for the luncheon by 
the committee. Although not 4 vulg- 
ing the plans, A. M. Hillner, secre 
tary-treasurer of the club, asserted 
that “the luncheon entertai:ment 
will be sensational and quite out-of 
‘the-ordinary.” 

A business meeting to discuss the 
club by-laws which are now ready 
for adoption will follow. 
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Two Promotional 


Campaigns 

@) 

For the first time in the industries’ 
history, both millers and bakers are 
about to embark upon a promotional 
campaign in behalf of their respec- 
tive products. Arrangements for the 
financial phases of both campaigns 
have been completed, and the actual 
inauguration of the two undertak- 
ings is now a matter of detail. 

It is certain that flour and the 
products made from it will receive 


greater publicity than ever before, 
not excepting the war period when 
so much was heard about enrichment. 
At this writing we do not know what 
forms the two campaigns will take, 
but consumers will hear more about 
these products than they ever have 
in the past. 

Flour distributors will, of course, 
benefit in direct accordance with 
whatever increased consumption may 
be obtained. Certainly these two 


‘campaigns will provide distributors 


with every reason to improve their 
own sales activities, which were not 
too modern prior to the war, and 


Wayne G. 
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Martin, Jr. 


have shown no improvement since 
then. Wholesale grocers in partic- 
ular should increase their emphasis 
upon flour sales to take advantage 
of the. backing provided by the flour 
campaign. This help may well be 
needed within the next few years. 


The Weight Problem 


oO 

We hope we are wrong, but re- 
cently we have heard some minor in- 
dications of possible trouble in the 
making for the weight of flour: bags. 





Dobrys 
Best 


0 


Best of 








the West 


A few strictly protected 
territories open for 
top-rank brokers 


standards of 


“Maybe a little early yet to 
count bushels, but it sure 
looks good. But whatever the 
harvest outcome, you can be 
sure that I will be on the job 
seeing that only the finest, 
choicest lots are selected for 
DOBRY’S BEST 
of the WEST.” 


“Apparently Mother Nature 
is going to favor us with an- 
other bountiful crop of high 
quality wheat,” says JED 
CHECKUM, the quality po- 


liceman who guards the high 


Dobry flours. 


and BEST 


























With the stress of the war over, gov- 
ernment officials, both federal, state 
and local, will very likely turn to 
routine activities, such as weights. 
We do not believe that any of these 
officials will deliberately make trou- 
ble, but it may occur through too 
technical interpretation of laws. 

For instance, we have heard of one 
state official who declared that the 
weight law of his state did not ailow 
any tolerance whatever in_ the 
weight of flour sacks. This gentle- 
man was obviously in error, but un- 
til his opinion was corrected he could 
cause both millers and distributors no 
end of trouble. 

On the other hand we have heard 
of a flour buyer who demanded ‘that 
mills overpack the sacks he _ pur- 
chased from them because of minor 
difficulty he experienced over mois- 
ture evaporation. Obviously this 
would be a dangerous precedent to 
establish, and one which simply can- 
not be done. However, these are two 
minor straws in the wind, both ad- 
ding up to the fact that weights 
should be watched very carefully. 


Possible Future Activities 


ce) 

Despite the many pressing prob- 
lems confronting the flour and other 
food distributing industries, there is 
considerable evidence that chain 
stores and other operators who are 
interested in private label merchan- 
dise are making plans to emphasize 
such goods more than ever before 
just as soon as conditions permit. 

This may be all right so far as the 
large chain operators are concerned, 
but it is not in keeping with the nceds 
of smaller; independent flour jobbers 
and wholesale grocers. They require 
the merchandising assistance of iill- 
ers from whom they buy their flour, 
as well as whatever other help they 
can get from manufacturers. 

Competition from private labe!s of 
all types of food will undoubtediy be 
keen within the next several years, 
and independent operators should 
make their plans accordingly. Such 
plans will call for close co-oper=tion 
from flour millers, canners and other 
food manufacturers. All should work 
together with this thought in mind. 


New Problems Arise 


re) 

During the war and the days of 
OPA, flour distributors thought, for 
the most part, that their problems 
would be reduced to a minimum when 
that period was over. Exactly the 
opposite has occurred. The rapidly 
advancing markets have _ brought 
with them deeply serious probiems, 
the solution for which is as yet by 
no means known. 

“In preparing the program for the 
annual convention of the National 
Association of Flour Distributors, 
(Continued on page 38) 
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CG ear around the production circle 
—from wheatfield to mill to final product— 
Dixie-Portland flour quality is carefully 
guarded by skilled technicians. That’s one 
reason why Dixie-Portland flours are so 
widely known and justly famous for ideal 
performance in bread and cracker bak- 
eries, as well as for the family trade. 
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Training School Discussed at 
Oklahoma Bakers’ Convention 


Oklahoma City, Okla.—Establish- 
ment of a training school for Okla- 
homa bakers at Okmulgee, Okla., 
may be an outgrowth of the thirty- 
seventh annual convention of the 
Oklahoma Bakers Association here 
April 6-8. 

Near the close of the meeting a 
motion was adopted authorizing the 
president to appoint a committee 
of five members to confer wtih L. K. 
Covelle, Oklahoma A. & M. College, 
Stillwater, to work out arrangements 
for the school. T. W. Shipley, Ship- 
ley Baking Co., McAlester, Okla., is 
chairman of the committee. 

Mr. Covelle had previously ex- 
plained operations of a “GI” training 
school opened last October in build- 
ings at Okmulgee, Okla., formerly 
occupied by an army hospital dur- 
ing World War II and recently deed- 
ed to the Oklahoma A. & M. Col- 
lege for use as a vocational educa- 
tion school. The acquisition includes 
90 permanently constructed buildings 
on 17 acres of land with a modern 
bakery, three restaurants and a cen- 
tral steam heating system. The 
school is already giving training to 
2,000 students in various vocations 
and has “plenty of room for more,” 
Mr. Covelle explained. 

The need for training of young 
people for entering the bakery pro- 
fession was stressed by an earlier 
speaker who pointed out that aver- 
age ages of employees in bakeries 
now run from 52 to 58 years. 


Advantages. Cited 

Advantages of the baking industry 
as a vocation for young people choos- 
ing a life work were pointed out by 
Frank G. Jungewaelter, executive 
secretary of the Associated Retail 
Bakers of America, Chicago, II, 
who referred to the _opportunities 
to be steadily employed 52 weeks of 
the year with possibilities of going 
into business for oneself. 

Declaring that it is impossible to 
predict how business will be for the 
remainder of 1947, E. Hal Lymes of 
Van Boskirk, Remington and Lymes, 
Lincoln, Neb., counseled a close watch 
on the margin of profits without low- 
ering quality. By use of charts us- 
ing 100 Ibs of baked bread as a 
basis, he showed how greatly costs 
of flour, wrappers and ingredients 
had increased since 1940 up to the 
first part of 1947. As an example, 
he showed that cost of ingredients 
had increased from 78c in 1940 to 
i: in 1945 and up to $1.68 in 


“Many bad trade practices were 
eliminated during the war, however, 
reducing amount of waste and lost 
Products which helped the bakers 
to maintain a margin of profit, tak- 
ing the average figure,” he. said. “On 
the 100-Ib basis in 1940, lost products 
Tepresented 53c. In 1945 this figure 
had been reduced to 9c and early 
In 1947 it had been reduced to 7c 
on the 100-Ib basis.” 


Scarcities Cited 

Stating that shortening and sugar 
are still scarce commodities he ad- 
vised bakers to go over their for- 
mulas and select the ones which 
will use the least of these materials, 
Without reducing the quality of the 
Products, 
~ Bakers -have again reached a point 
‘Where they: muts alert to please the 
Where they must be alert to please 
tastes of the housewives and her 


family, warned Ralph Gaylord, Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, in a key 
address entitled “Plotting Progress.” 

“We have come out of the war 
with annual sales of almost $2,000,- 
000,000,” he said. ‘“We have be- 
come soft because we got our busi- 
ness easily during the war. Now is 
the time to begin plotting progress 
for the business of tomorrow, which 
is really today. Let’s be willing to 
accept new ideas. Let’s give our 
production men a chance. Some rev- 
olutionary products and machines are 
coming into the market very soon 
and let us be willing to test them.” 

Asserting that bakers now are pro- 
ducing more than they are selling, 
the speaker advised them to work on 
increasing quality instead of volume. 

“While few new bakeries were built 
during the war, the volume output 
of many of the shops was greatly 
increased to meet wartime needs,” 
he pointed out. “There has been a 
tendency toward too much standard- 
ization in the baking industry. From 
now on our whole operation will be 
judged by our products. In some 
cases we are going to have new qual- 
ity and in others we may return to 
prewar quality, but we must at all 


times bear in mind that we must give 
quality which gives consumer pleas- 
ure.” 

Survey Agencies 

Mr. Gaylord stated that some good 
agencies exist through which surveys 
may be made for customer prefer- 
ences and buying trends, but he sug- 
gested that if bakers wish to make 
close-at-hand surveys of their mar- 
kets, possibly the home service or- 
ganizations of public utilities and 
home economics departments of 
schools and colleges would be will- 
ing to co-operate. 

“Tt is their business to find out 
what the housewives want and they 
are close to the homemakers in your 
communities,” he declared. 

He advised bakers to advertise the 
utility, nutritional and tasty quali- 
ties of their products and convince 
their customers that they are not us- 
ing substitutes. He cautioned them 
to examine their costs carefully and 
wherever possible to begin lowering 
prices gradually. 

Work of the American Institute of 
Baking from its establishment after 
World War I to the present, was out- 
lined by Dr. Franklin C. Bing, di- 
rector of the AIB, Chicago. He an- 
nounced that plans are being worked 
out for co-operative support of this 
activity through membership dues 
paid into the American Bakers As- 
sociation. 

Several speakers referred to the 





COMING— THE ALMANACK! 


FOR nearly half a century THE NorRTHWESTERN MILLER 

has made available to the trades it serves an annual 
compilation of facts and statistics of the flour, grain, feed 
and baking industries. Since 1909 this information has 
come to its readers in THE NorTHWESTERN MILLER AL- 
MANACK, which reaches subscribers of THE NORTHWESTERN 
MILLER free of charge. The 1947 edition of the ALMANACK 
appears as SECTION II of THE NorTHWESTERN MILLER of 


April 29. 


Much statistical matter, notably on crops and exports 
of foreign countries, was unavailable during World War 
II, and some of the compilations of the United States gov- 
ernment agencies were suspended: for security reasons. 
In the main, foreign statistics, notably those pertaining to 
exports, still are unobtainable, but the statistical picture 
of the United States has been almost fully restored. Un- 
fortunately, however, there has been no census of manu- 
factures since 1939. Enabling legislation for censuses of 
the manufacturing, business and mineral industries to 
cover the year 1947 (S. 554 and H.R. 1821) is pending in 
both houses of Congress. Although existing legislation 
provides for a census of manufactures in 1948, covering 
1947, the Department of Commerce is unable to proceed 
without a congressional appropriation. 

Wartime and postwar governmental controls provided 
a vast quantity of new subject matter for the ALMANACK, 
and the historical and factual recording of these regula- 
tions required great appropriation of space and expendi- 
ture of energy. Full texts of major government orders 
affecting the flour, feed, grain and commercial baking in- 
dustries were published in the ALMANACKS of the war 
years, and the current edition completes the historical rec- 
ord of those controls, most of which are now terminated. 

THE NorRTHWESTERN MILLER. 
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OKLAHOMA BAKERS ELECT 
OFFICERS, DIRECTORS 


Oklahoma City, Okla.—At the close 
of the Oklahoma Bakers Association 
convention the following officers of 
the group were elected: Harry Al- 
exander, Oklahoma City, Butter 
Krust Bakery, re-elected president; 
Glenn Boyd, Martha Ann Bakeries, 
Enid and Shawnee, vice president, 
and John Wallen, Maywood Baking 
Co., Oklahoma City, re-elected secre- 
tary-treasurer. Directors elected in 
addition to the officers were: John 
Scott, Lawton Bakery, Lawton; 
Charles Copeland, Copeland Bakery, 
Ada; T. Wilson Shipley, Shipley Bak- 
ing Co., McAlester; Alvin Kruse, 
Wigwam Pastry Shop, Tulsa, and 
Joe Denner, Golden Krust Bakery, 
Alva. 


EE LO RON ES AT 


baking industry promotional fund 
pledged for a three-year promotion- 
al and advertising campaign of the 
baking industry and urged more gen- 
eral support of the movement. 


Resolutions Passed 


At the close of the convention the 
bakers passed resolutions renewing 
their earlier stand to support legis- 
lation intended to insure the right 
of anyone to work whether he is or 
is not a member of a labor union 
or some other organization. Second- 
ary picketing and boycotts and 
“monopolistic closed shop practices” 
were also condemned. 

Charles N. Tunnell, chairman of 
the resolutions committee, explained 
that it was not the intention of the 
resolutions to endorse any particular 
bill or proposed constitutional amend- 
ment in the Oklahoma legislature, as 
the committee had not been advised 
of all of the provisions of pending 
measures of these types, but it was 
the intention to endorse the general 
principles set forth in the resolutions. 
The resolutions were adopted without 
dissent or debate. 

The time and place for the next 
convention were not decided. At- 
tendance of bakers and allied trades- 
men reached approximately 150. The 
opening day, April 6, was devoted to 
registration and the succeeding two 
days to headline speakers and busi- 
ness sessions, interspersed with en- 
tertainment features and ending with 
the annual banquet at the Biltmore 
hotel the evening of April 8. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


RICE ALLOCATIONS RAISED 
FOR SECOND QUARTER ’47 


Chicago, Ill—The United States 
Department of Agriculture has an- 
nounced the allocation of 1,250,000 
100-lb bags of milled rice for civilians 
during the second quarter of 1947. 
This is approximately 40% of the 
total allocable supply of 3,183,500 
bags during this period. It is three 
times the quantity received by civil- 
ians in the corresponding period of 
1946 when supplies were extremely 
short. 

Allocations for the second quar- 
ter of 1947 also include 1,504,700 
bags for commercial exports and 
shipments to United States Terri- 
tories, 250,000 bags for exports im- 
plemented by the Production and 
Marketing Administration (to the 
Philippines) and 178,800 bags for 
United States military and war serv- 
ices. The exportable supplies rep- 
resent a residual after providing for 
minimum United States civilian, ter- 
ritorial, military and war _ service 
needs. 
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Robert J. Conover Re-elected 
Head of Illinois Bakers’ Group 


By S. 0. WERNER 


Chicago Manager 
The Northwestern Miller 


Peoria, Ill—Robert J. Conover, 
Lucky Boy Bakers, Galesburg, IIl., 
was re-elected president of the Asso- 
ciated Bakers of Illinois, at its annual 
convention held at the Jefferson Ho- 
tel here April 8-9. George W. John- 
son, Mueller-Johnson Co., Danville, 
was elected chairman, wholesale divi- 
sion; Al Steffensen, Steffensen Bak- 
ery, Park Ridge, was named chair- 


man, retail division, and Walter H. 
Kurth, Elite Bakery, Minier, was 
elected treasurer. 

Fred Stella, F. H. Stella Co., Dan- 
ville; Harvey Brouilette, Harvey’s 
Pastry Shoppe, Champaign, and A. 
Heisler, Jersey Bakery, Jersey, were 
re-elected directors for three years. 
M. B. McClelland, Purity Baking Co., 
Ottawa, was appointed to the board 
by President Conover. Miss Thelma 
E. Dallas, Chicago, is secretary of the 
association. 

The convention approved a resolu- 






tion prescribed by the board of direc- 
tors to change the name of the asso- 
ciation from the “Associated Bakers 
of Illinois” to the “Illinois Bakers 
Association,” its former name. This 
will be submitted to the entire mem- 
bership for a mail vote. 

The registration reached about 250 
and about .100 bakers attended the 
convention. Theme of the conven- 
tion was “Forward with Quality.” 

L. E. Caster, president, and Wil- 
moth C. Mack, manager of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Baking, described 
the origin, growth and activities of 
the baking industry “alphabets,” the 
ABA, the AIB and the ABF. 

C. P. Binner, president of the 
American Bakers Association, dis- 
cussed the industry’s promotional 





UNION 
PACIFIC 


hedeste’y re-discovered Oregon during the war. It 
found opportunities capable of providing a liveli- 
hood for 10 times the state’s present population. 


Topographical, soil and climatic features make 
possible a variety of agricultural pursuits. The 
state has one-fourth of the country’s standing saw 
timber. Salmon fisheries and woolen goods are 
world-famous. Portland’s roomy harbor is a flour- 
ishing gateway of foreign commerce. 


Huge Bonneville Dam assures ample and econom- 








2k One of a series of adver- 
tisements based on in- 
dustrial opportunities in 
the states served by the 
Union Pacific Railroad. 


ical power. Oregon is noted for low electric rates. 


Union Pacific provides Oregon with excellent trans- 
portation. Gigantic locomotives haul the state’s 
products eastward over the “strategic middle route.” 
And — just recently — Union Pacific inaugurated 
daily Streamliner service on the “City of Port- 
land” between Portland and Chicago; the first 
railroad to provide such service. 


For assistance in selecting industrial sites in Oregon, 
and for unsurpassed rail transportation, just . . 


be Specific - 
say ‘Union Pacific 
Address Industrial Department, Union 


Pacific Railroad, Omaha 2, Nebraska, for 
information regarding industrial sites. 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 
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campaign, paying a tribute to the 
Associated Bakers of Illinois for ts 
fine record, as 80% of its members 
had contributed to this fund. 

A panel discussion featured Ger. 
trude Austin, AIB; Mac McLough. 
lin, home economist for Central Tj. 
nois Light Co. Peoria; Harvey 
Brouilette, Champaign, and Charles 
Jones, Independence, Iowa, president 
of the Iowa Bakers Association. Their 
discussions were about the question 
of whether women prefer soft bread, 
“sameness” in taste of many bakery 
products, present prices on bakery 
goods and similar subjects. 


Food Prices Discussed 


John P. Garrow, Chapman & Smith 
Co., and president of the National 
Bakers Supply House Association, 
read a release to the Associated Press 
which stated that a large percentage 
of American families today are forced 
to spend up to 50% of their income 
for food, and many in the lower 
brackets much more. Although no 
definite figures are available from 
the government, he thought the fam- 
ily food bill is now running from $750 
to $800 per year. 

“If Mr. Truman and the adminis- 
tration are sincere in current talk 
to hold down prices and avoid ruin- 
ous inflation,” Mr. Garrow stated, 
“then let’s cut out the double talk 
and go to work to eliminate complete- 
ly the bad and false policies of the 
Department of Agriculture. 

“Prices are where they are because 
of government bolstering. The blame 
is laid on world shortages, but there 
are many items where actually there 
is a tremendous surplus. According 
to recent articles, taxpayers will be 
charged with about $80,000,000 to 
support the potato market. 

“Political expediency, face-saving 
and diplomatic maneuvering must be 
eliminated from our food program if 
we are to get prices down. Govern- 
ment action, directly or indirectly, 
may properly be charged with the 
responsibility for the present high 
cost of food.” 


Sales Film Presented 


Miss Dorothy Thomas, Standard 
Brands, Inc., New York, spoke about 
the opportunity and also the chal- 
lenge bakers have to improve their 
business. She also showed a film 
about training of salesgirls. 

E. J. Sperry of W. E. Long Co, 
Chicago, addressed the convention on 
“What Bakers Should Not Do.” He 
mentioned dirty, unpainted trucks, 
slovenly dressed drivers, and lack of 
radio or newspaper advertising. 

William A. Quinlan, Washington 
counsel for the Associated Retail Bak- 
ers of America, gave a review of cul- 
rent labor legislation. 

One of the features of the program 
was a panel on employer and em- 
ployee relations. Participating in this 
were Ann M. Patterson, American 
Bakers Association; L. G. Pefferle, 
attorney, Springfield; Henry Topp, 
Associated Retail Bakers of Illinois; 
George W. May, Purity Baking Co. 
Bloomington; R. J. Conover, Lucky 
Boy Bakers, Galesburg, and J. E. 
Duffield, Associated Employers of 
Illinois, Springfield. This pane! dis- 
cussed labor contracts in Illinois and 
other parts of the country, as well as 
proposed labor legislation in Illinois. 

Everett R. Holles, radio news com 
mentator, Chicago, concluded the pro- 
gram with an informative talk oD 
world conditions. 

The veteran baker, Henry Hum- 
mel, Robinson, again led the conven- 
tion:in community singing. He has 
missed only one of the 40 conventions 
of the association. 
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100 LBS. NET 


Guaranteed Made Only In Minnesota 


MOTHER HUBBARD _—_—sUNIVERSITY 
SPRING MAIDE HUBBARD’S SPECIAL 
SUPERLATIVE ATHLETE 

= KING HUBBARD (High Protein) 

















THE NAME HUBBARD — Synonymous with Quality 
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STRATEGIC LOCATION | Sit John Boyd Orr | 40.5 McLennan 
TSS fg Plans Visit to INCORPORATED 


Chicago New York 


Latin America ininneael 


April 15 
== 








Washington, D. C——Sir John Boyd 


Orr, Director-General of the Food * 

and Agriculture Organization of the 

United Nations, will visit several Tran sportation 

Latin American countries during the 

latter part of April and the first part Insurance on Flour 
of May, FAO announced recently. Against All Risks 





Details of his itinerary are not 


yet finally worked out. Time limita- wil. 
tions will prevent him from visiting * 

all countries of the region, Sir John the 
explained, adding that he hopes to 

get in touch with representatives Correspondents in American wh 


of all of the nations in the limited Sek ee ane Kai 


number of stops that is possible. It 
is contemplated that he will be able 
A cmME~EVANS COMPANY | * “rtempisted that he will be able — | a 
IND. countries. ee ’9 
SN era The trip has two principal objec- D URA M BE R 


( yo , l n, P. TrOoLgTess tives, Sir John said. One is to dis- 
lias — of bi ine cuss problems of agriculture, for- SEMOLIN A EL 
* since ” 


estry, fisheries and nutrition in terms 

















of how FAO can be of assistance to FANCY No. 1 — 
nations of the region. The second Milled from Carefully Selected — 
is to lay the groundwork for estab- AMBER DURUM WHEAT Cable / 


lishing a national FAO committee 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR _ | #0, c2th member country and uti <u TI 
mately for setting up a regional or- 
Made from Wisconsin Grown Rye ganization through which FAO can AMBER MILLING DIVISION GR, 


We are exclusive rye millers and the larg- work with the national committees. Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 











The director-general recently con- : 
oh: EE Ee Tee ee cluded a series of similar confer- Recei 
WHITE HEATHER....BLUE RIBBON....RYE MEAL ences in Europe, perl tas ae Expor 
committees now have been organize ‘ 
GLOBE MILLING CO and a temporary European office es- The Standard Others Mer 
P tablished in Rome. Arrangements , 
WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN are also being made for a similar Strive to Reach Bour 
‘sWisconsin’Makes‘the'Best'Rye'Flour” type of organization in the Middle PHILAD 

















East. 
FAO member countries in Latin 


America are: Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, 
Colombia, Cuba, Dominican Repub- FLOUR 
lic, Ecuador, Guatemala, Haiti, Hon- 


| > t duras, Mexico, Nicaragua, Panama, SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
an usen arring on O. Paraguay, Peru, Uruguay and Vene- CORPORATION 
zuela. MINNEAPOLIS e¢ MINNESOTA 
Sir John will be accompanied by 


ae Grain Merchants + Roberto Arellano-Bonilla of Hon- 


duras, and Leonidas Aviles, a native 


of Ecuador. Both are members of UHLMANN 
BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 the FAO staff. GRAIN COMPANY Flour 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 
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Operating 
MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH ROBERT A. RUEHRWEIN KATY and WABASH ELEVATORS 
PROMOTED BY MONSANTO santas Cian Sapeu 
Dayton, Ohio. — The promotion of 
Dr. Robert A. Ruehrwein to research “D epen dable’’ 
; ° group leader in the central research 
Ex ce p t 10n a l B a k e r y Fl Oo u r S department of Monsanto Chemical ~vtebienege *ahoaplalag sald 
Co. was announced here recently by Ceres Proven Flours 
TWELVE-40 NO-RISK PLA-SAFE | 2. Carroll A. Hochwalt, Monsanto's RED RIVER MILLING CO. 
central research director. 1500 Cwt. Daily » FERGUS FALLS, MINN. 
Dr. Ruehrwein, who will be in 
THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. charge of the physical chemistry re- 
ABILENE, KANSAS search group, joined Monsanto - in 
Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 1943 and participated in the rocket 
propellant project at the central re- THis symbol Our 1 
search department’s Unit II. After 1A GREAT DEAL TO MANY whea 
the war he was transferred to Unit I , SUCCESSFUL MILLING FIRMS dl 
of the department where he has been Wy 4 Uy - 
J onES-HETTELSATER CoNSTRUCTION Co. engaged in the application of physical : ’ PERCY KENT BAG C0. Bias 
. P omnes , chemical methods to basic studies. a 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies — 
BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE: y 
: ee ” 
1012 Baltimore Ave. Kansas Crry 6, Missouri NATIONAL BISCUIT EARNINGS Sasnak Flour 
Jersey City, N. J.—Earnings of the For Diccrtininatt 
Ss agar National Biscuit Co. in the first quar- oho . 
CONTINENTAL GRAIN CO. DUGING section oF THE UNITED STATES ter of this year held at about the M Co.. I Son _ 
TERMINAL ELEVATORS OFFICES level of the final 1946 period, or Exns Mitune Co., Inman, Kan. 
Chicago Columbus New York ro 2 we around 95c to $1 a share, George H. — 
St. Loals Portland i — — rs a Coppers, president, stated at the re- be 
K t $ + egge 4 
pom y 1 on St. Lous a  Saaee 6. cent annual meeting. The Moundridge Milling Co. 
Toledo Buffalo Celanese Winnipeg Sales for the first three months UR 
were about 30% ahead of a year ago. FAMILY FLOUR — BAKERY FLO SA 
However, Mr. Coppers told share- ' CRACKER FLOUR 
SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN Co. GRAIN holders that sales currently are not * SPECIALTY PRODUCTS 
Storage Capacity 4,000,000 Bushels Kansas City, Mo. MERCHANTS showing the same rate of gain over General Offices: MOUNDRIDGE. KANSAS 
1946 as they did earlier this year, = - 
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As fine a flour as you 
will find milled from 
the finest Turkey 
wheat in the heart of 
Kansas in 


An Independent Will 
WOLF MILLINGCO, ~ 


ELLINWOOD, KANSAS 
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Cable Address “RAYBAR” 


TIDEWATER 
GRAIN COMPANY 


Receivers - Shippers - Exporters 
Export and Domestic Forwarders 








Members all leading Exchanges 
Established 1927 
Chamber of Commerce 
BALTIMORE 2, MD. 


Bourse Building 
PHILADELPHIA 6, PA. 
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L\NY Flour from this mill comes to you 
fully aged — ready to use 

ATORS ATKINSON MILLING CO. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
—— 
,99 - ‘ 
- Evans Milling Co. 
; INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U. 8. A 
ours Manufacture Kiln-Dried ‘ 
co WHITE CORN PRODUCTS 
.S, MINN. Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 
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“RUSSELL’S BEST” 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
Sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 








ACME RYE 


A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 


FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 
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Dependable Hard and Soft Wheat 
Bakery and Family Flours 


SAXONY MILLS 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Caste Appress: SAXONMILL 








OUR 98th YEAR 
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Debentures Sale 
Announced by 
Carr-Consolidated 


New York, N. Y.—Conclusion of 
negotiations for the sale of $2,500,000 
20-year sinking fund debentures, due 
1967, to the Northwestern Mutual 
Life Insurance Co. of Milwaukee, 
Wis., has been announced by the 
Carr-Consolidated Biscuit Co., re- 
cently created by merger of the J. B. 
Carr Biscuit Co. of Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa., and the Consolidated Biscuit 
Co. of Chicago, Ill., through J. B. 
Carr, president. 

Proceeds from the sale of the de- 
bentures, dated May 1, 1947, and to 
bear interest at 334%, will be utilized 
by Carr-Consolidated, Mr. Carr dis- 
closed, to retire the balance of a 
$500,000 term loan, due’ 1950, held 
by the Bank of the Manhattan Co., 
New York City, for additions and: im- 
provements to properties, plants and 
equipment and for additional. working 
capital requirements. 

Indentural provisions call for sink- 
ing fund payments at the rate of 
$100,000 annually, plus 15% of con- 
solidated net income in excess of 
$300,000, or a maximum of $75,000 
yearly. The debentures may be re- 
deemed in whole or in part, at any 
time, at principal amount plus a 
premium of 3.5% to May 1, 1948, 
and at successively lower premiums 
to par at maturity. At the com- 
pany’s option, however, a maximum 
of $300,000, in multiples of $50,000 
may be redeemed annually without 
premium. 

———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NEW DIVISION OF WORLD 
WHEAT TRADE IS PROPOSED 


Washington, D. C.—Milling indus- 
try and grain trade representatives 
will confer with Carl C. Farrington 
early next week to discuss tentative 
proposals to be submitted to the In- 
ternational Wheat Agreement group 
now. recessed in London. 

Argentina has withdrawn from the 
discussions and the suggestion is now 
made that Argentina’s share of the 
proposed export pool be distributed 
between the United States, Canada 
and Australia, making U.S. partici- 
pation in the pool between 175 and 
200 million bushels annually for a 
period of five years at a price ranging 
between $1.25 and $1.80. 

Signatory importing nations would 
agree to accept the specified quantity 
of wheat from the three signatory ex- 
porting countries within those price 
ranges if the American levels are 
accepted. 

On the basis of the current wheat 
parity this proposal would require a 
subsidy of approximately 20c bu. 
There is little indication that Con- 
gress would accept such a plan. 

Mr. Farrington expects to discuss 
the new proposals with the trade and 
return to London to renew the con- 
versations which were to be resumed 
April 14 after an Easter adjournment. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PANHANDLE ASSOCIATION 
PLANS MAY CONVENTION 


Amarillo, Texas.—The 1947 conven- 
tion of the Panhandle Grain and 
Feed Dealers Association will be held 
at the Herring Hotel here, May 12. 
The one-day program will be con- 
cluded with a dinner dance that night. 
Program plans have not been com- 
pleted. 


























TRI-STATE MILLING CO. rapip city, s. D. 
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MILLING COMPANY 
SALINA, KANSAS 
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EASTERN FLOUR SHIPMENTS 


Moving through the Chicago gateway, should be routed 
via the SOUTH SHORE to insure against delay. The 
SOUTH SHORE connects with all roads east of Chi- 
cago, and all the principal belt lines in the Chicago area, 


Fast, dependable service. 


Chicago, South Shore & South Bend Railroad 


Corn Exchange, Minneapolis, Minn. 





E. IRBER, Agent 





McVEIGH & CO., inc. 


DOMESTIC AND EXPORT FLOUR 


15 WEST 10th ST. ° KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 
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quality brand. 





The SRELABARGER Ml 
“2 








SHELLABARGER MILLS 


Southeastern Sales Office: 808 Nashville Trust Bldg., NasHvittg, TENN. 
Central States Sales Office: Suite 1940, Leveque Lincoln Tower Bldg., 50 West Broad Street, CoL.umsus, On10 





Pick a Winner... 

You'll pick a winner for your flour de- 
partment if you choose SILVER MIST. 
Sales records show flour distributors han- 
dling SILVER MIST have made good 
progress in expanding their markets. 
There’s business pulling power in this 





SALINA, KANSAS 














JUNE-S Ti ENAS NEW CROP 


MILO-MAIZE 


BARLEY CORN OATS 


FIELD SEEDS 


Feed Goaiee 
Ash for delivered prices.. 


Transi 


GRAIN COMPANY == 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


““Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 


to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 








LUCKY 
GLUTEN FLOUR 


Prompt Delivery 
Uniform High Quality 
- 


FEDERAL MILL, Inc. 


Lockport, N. Y. 

















“OLD SQUIRE” 


Always is good flour. Pays 
no attention to ups and 
downs and this and that. 


Just always GOOD FLOUR 
Moore-Lowry Flour MillsCo. 


Board of Trade Bidg. Kansas City, Mo. 


“Hunter’s CREAM” 


A Kansas Turkey 
Wheat Flour 


that for more than sixty years has 
stood at the very top of the fine 
quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 








MILLING 
ENGINEERS, 


INC. 
e 
Designers and Builders 
for the 
Grain Processing Industries 
* 


1016 Baltimore > 


Kansas City, Mo. 




















MINER-HILLARD 
MILLING CO. 


WILKES-BARRE, PA. 
Manufacturers of 
Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours 


ACME — GOLD DRIFT 


Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS Co. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
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King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 


DIXIE LILY 


A flour without an equal anywhere 
Plain and Self-rising 
THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
BUHLER, KANSAS 


Southern Sales Office 
983-35 Exchange Bldg., Memphis, Teun. 


STANDARD MILLING 
COMPANY 


Millers of 
® CERESOTA ® ARISTOS 


BAKERY FLOURS 














Chickasha Milling Co. 


Capacity CHICKASHA Oable Address 
800 bbis OKLA. *“Washita” 
Manufacturers of High-Grade 


Hard Wheat Flour 
Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation 


ALFALFA MEAL 


Sun-Cured and Dehydrated 
NATIONAL ALFALFA 
DEHYDRATING & MILLING CO. 


Lamar, Colo. St. Louis, Mo. 
Chandler, Ariz. 








Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 


AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 
Established 1874 











Carvin Hosmer, Stotte Co. 
Millers Agents 


157 FEDERAL STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 





Western King F lour 














Untform Bakery Flour 
MANEY MILLING CO. 
Omaha, Neb. 








Best Territory Milling Wheat 
Direct from Country Elevators 


Simpson-Romeiser-Evans Grain Co. 
Salina, Kansas 
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Sanitation School 
Program Prepared 


for Operatives 


Indianapolis, Ind.—A well-balanced 
program dealing with flour mill sani. 
tation will be presented at a meeting 
of District-No. 3, Association of Op. 
erative Millers to be held April 25 
and 26 at the Severin Hotel, Indian- 
apolis, Ind. The Millers National 
Federation and the National Soft 
Wheat Millers Association are co. 
operating in presenting the two-day 
sanitation school for operative millers 
in the central states. 

The program arranged for the 
school is as follows: 


FRIDAY, APRIL 25 

8:00 a.m.—Registration. 

9:30 a.m.—Address of Welcome, Samuel R. 
Harrell, Acme-Evans Co., Inc, 
Indianapolis. 

9:45 a.m.—*‘The Purpose of This Meeting,” 
Herman Steen, vice president 
and secretary, Millers National 
Federation, Chicago, Ill. 


10:00 a.m.—“‘Meaning of Mill Sanitation Un- 
der Federal Food, Drug and 
Cosmetic Act,” K. L. Milstead, 
chief of the Cincinnati Station, 
U. 8. Food and Drug Admin- 
istration. 


11:00 a.m.—“Rodent Control in and Around 
Flour Mills and Grain JHleva- 
tors,’’ Milton Caroline, assistant 
district agent, U. S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service, Division of Ro- 
dent Control, Purdue University, 
Lafayette, Ind. 

12:00 noon—Luncheon. 

:30 p.m.—‘‘The Importance of This School 
to Soft Wheat Millers,” Paul M. 
Marshalk National Soft \Wheat 
Millers Association, Chicago. 


1:45 p.m.—“Wheat Cleaning in Relation 
to Insect Control and Flour Con- 
tamination,’ George B. Wagner, 
sanitation engineer, Pillsbury 
Mills, Ine., Minneapolis, Minn., 
and Harold O. Olsby, superin- 
tendent, Stanard-Tilton Division, 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., East 
Alton, Ill, 


2:30 p.m.—“General Mill Fumigation,” K, 
D. Crooks. 

3:30 p.m.—“‘Modernizing An Old Mill,” D. 
M. Mennel, Mennel Milling Co., 
Fostoria, Ohio. 

:30 p.m.—Adjournment, 


SATURDAY, APRIL 26 
:30 a.m.—Business meeting, District No. 3, 
Association of Operative Millers. 

10:30 a.m.—“What of the Future in Mill- 
ing?” J. E. Robertson, Ewing 
(Indiana) Mill Co. 

11:00 a.m.—Open Forum Question Period, 
conducted by Carl J, Raible, 
Ballard &- Ballard Co., Inc. 
Louisville, Ky., vice chairman, 
District No. 3, A.O.M. 

11:30 a.m.—“‘The Second-hand Flour Bag 
Problem,” R. K. Durham, di- 
rector, technical service depart- 
ment, Millers National Federa- 
tion, Chicago. 

12:00 noon—Luncheon. 


:30 p.m.—“Vacuum Cleaning as a Means 
of Controlling Insect Population 
in the Mill,” Horace Kohler, 
Fuhrer & Ford Milling Co., Mt. 
Vernon, Ind; W. B. Zimmer- 
man, Ph. H. Postel Milling Co. 
Mascoutah, Ill., and Albert J. 
Mayer, General Mills, Inc., Buf- 
falo, N. Y. 

2:30 p.m.—“Spot Fumigation,” George B. 

Wagner and Charles A. Clark, 

staff assistant for sanit ition, 

General Foods, Inc., New York, 

N. Y¥. 


os 


4 


= 


3:30 p.m.—Resume of the school, R. K. 
Durham. 

3:45 p.m.—Adjournment. ° 

The program was prepared by R. 
K. Durham, director of the technical 
service department, Millers National 
Federation, with the co-operation of 
the officers of the district organiza- 
tion of the operative millers associa- 
tion. Glenn L. Bliele, Lyon & Green- 
leaf Co., Ligonier, Ind., is chairman 
of district No. 3; Carl J. Raible, Bal- 
lard & Ballard Co., Inc., Louisville, 
Ky., is vice chairman and Robert W. 
Stillson, Acme-Evans Co., Inc., I0- 
dianapolis, Ind., is secretary and 
treasurer. 
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POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 





POLAR BEAR flour is never “pretty 


good.” .. . it is always as good as flour 









can be made. This extra quality is the 







advantage of a company which doesn’t 






care to produce the most flour . . . just 







the Jest flour. 








FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~1899 

















































BEST BUSINESS 
PROTECTION... 


These Fast Selling Quality Flours 
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Lassen’s Perfection + Silk Floss + Imperator 
THE KANSAS MILLING CO. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 
SUPPLEMENTARY MILL—MARION, OHIO 








The BARNETT & RECORD CO. J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. s" 2205 


























MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 
DESIGNERS BUILDERS 
a Grain Elevators—Mill Buildings—Industrial Plants DAILY CAPACITY 3,900 SACKS 
—=s = 
© 
Hart -Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co. 
BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
Grain Merchants 

Operating Terminals at — Sub-Terminal at 
Kansas City (River Rail) Nebraska City, Nebraska 
St. Joseph, Missouri Country Elevators in 
Sioux City, lowa Six States 
























Cake Superstitions 
—- are long established be- 
liefs and superstitions frequently 
connected with food, according to the 
Bakers National Association Review, 
and cakes and bread figured in all 
sorts of curious customs, whether of 
pagan or Christian origin. 

“Dumb-cake” or “dream-bread” 
was one special production. Its pur- 
pose was to enable girls to see visions 
of their future husbands. The un- 
married girls prepared the cake with 
incantations and, after eating part, 
placed the remains under their pil- 
lows. 

At midnight they were supposed to 
retire to bed, backwards, keeping 
silent. Any spoken word broke the 
charm and might have precipitated 
calamity. If the rules were observed 
the girls who were likely to marry 
would see their husbands in dream- 
land that night. 

In Northamptonshire it used to 
be the custom on All Soul’s Day to 
send seed-cakes to friends. These al- 
so became known as “Soul” cakes. 
As the wheat sowing was usually fin- 
ished about All Souls’ Day, the cus- 
tom was quite probably a minor cele- 
bration of the agricultural event and 
not the Saints Day. 

Some Scottish villagers and the 
dwellers in the Western Islands made 
large bannocks on St. Michael’s Day, 
and any visitors were invited to par- 
take of the family ‘Michael-cake.” 
It was believed that all those who 
ate a portion were entitled to the 
friendship and protection of St. 
Michael. 

On this Saint’s Day there was also 
a “follow-my-leader” chase through 
Bishop’s Stortford, and all the par- 
ticipants were regaled with plum- 
cakes and ale provided by the local 
inn-keepers and publicans. 


NDER the reign of Charles IX, 


farmers got more protection 
than anybody else. In 1571, the king 
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issued an edict which read, in part: 
“We have commanded and ordained 
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Yesterday, Teday & Tomorrow 








“Ty see,” 





near time. 
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marks May 12, 1921. 








said Old Dad Fetchit, of the Fish River Roll- 
er Mills, “that the millers is finally goin’ to hold a big 
meetin’ an’ all I got to say is it’s dang 
Seems like a feller can run 


ff cantankerous an’ dog-pisenin’ mean 
an’ ornery. An’ when he gets thataway 
they ain’t nothin’ that’ll taken it outen 
him better’n goin’ to a meetin’ an’ goin’ up to the 
mourners’ bench an’ repentin’ an’ startin’ fresh. I 
ain’t only jes’ a crick miller but, by cracky, they ain’t 
nobody goin’ to read to me about the meetin’; I’m go- 
in’ to set in.”—Reprinted from Old Dad Fetchit’s re- 


on for jes’ about so long 
bein’ decent an’ law abid- 
in’, an’ then settin’ around 
alone he gets to cookin’ 
up schemes to do up Red 
Sawyer or somebody or 
other an’ pretty soon he 
gets low in his mind an’ 














that no man engaged in the cultiva- 
tion of the land with intent to raise 
grain and fruit necessary for the 
sustenance of men and. beasts, shall 
be liable to the process of execution 
for debt, nor on any account what- 
soever, the said husbandmen being 
under our protection and safeguard, 
seeing that we have so placed them 
and do place them by these presents.” 

If such a law existed today, we’d 
make a beeline for the old family 
farm — and stay there, running up 
debts like mad and tearing the in- 
coming bills into tiny pieces. We'd 
be known to our creditors as the man 
with the “Ho, ho!’”—Gates Hebbard 
in Gourmet. 

Because of increased consumption 
of bread and meat, together with the 
trend toward further enrichment of 
white bread and flour, the amount of 
thiamine in the national diet has in- 
creased 47% over the average amount 
for 1935-39. 


Plug jor Pretzera 


ILLERS should feel, very sym- 
pathetic toward pretzels. Ona 
pound-for-pound basis, more flour is 
used in making pretzels than in any 
other bakery product, says Harold H. 
Moss, executive secretary of the Na- 
tional Pretzel Bakers Institute. 
In a recent letter, Mr. Moss said, 
“Incidentally, it will interest you, as 


one interested in the milling of flour, 
to know that there is more flour used 
per pound of pretzels than any other 
bakery product. For example, a 100- 
lb sack of flour will yield 94 lbs of 
pretzels. This is, of course, because 
they are thoroughly dehydrated. 

“As a matter of fact, when pretzels 
come out of the .oven thoroughly 
baked and out of the kiln thoroughly 
dried, there is only about 2%% of 
moisture. I believe that you’ll find in 
all branches of the baking industry, 
the pretzel baker will use more flour, 
pound for pound of finished goods.”— 
P. L. D., in Milling Production. 


Fatric Sauer 


ESLOOM, the Monsanto Chem- 
ical, is now being manufactured 

in the newly opened plant in Spring- 
field, Mass. The plant will have a 
yearly output capable of processing 
50,000,000 yards of fabric. This tex- 
tile chemical, a new type of mel- 
amine resin, imparts shrinkage con- 
trol, muss resistance and stability to 
woolens, rayons, cottons and blends. 
According to Dr. Donald H. Pow- 
ers, director of Monsanto’s textile 
chemical department, the increase in 
Resloom production will bring in 
greater volume to the average house- 
wife such desirable items as dresses 
that will emerge unwrinkled from 
suit cases, clothing that will hold 
shape after prolonged wear, and 
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blouses and blankets that can be 
safely laundered in the Monday wash, 

“Up to now, the product has been 
available only in limited commercia] 
quantities,” Dr. Powers said, “with 
much of the production allocated to 
trial runs and field tests.” 

Resloom cannot be applied to fab. 
rics in the home, he warned. It can 
only be applied in the processing mill 
because highly technical skill as well 
as high temperatures are necessary 
to obtain the most uniform results, 
Using standard mill equipment, the 
fabric is passed through a water s0- 
lution of Resloom, the surplus liquid 
is squeezed off, and the resin is heat- 
cured. The improved fabric then is 
washed and finished before it. is 
ready for use. 

The treated fabric has been im- 
pregnated with Resloom, rather than 
surface coated, Dr. Powers added. 
Resloom treated wool makes an en- 
tirely new fiber. Shrinkage is reduced 
to an inconsequential minimum and 
the fabric is given stability. 

The plant will be operated as part 
of Monsanto’s Plastics division, but 
the product will be marketed through 
the company’s textile chemicals de- 
partment. 

A survey determined that when 
75% of the bread was enriched in 
1942-48, in New York City, a decrease 
of three fourths of the previous num- 
ber of florid beri-beri cases and two 
thirds of the florid pellagra cases was 
noted in Bellevue Hospital. 


Remote Control 


ELEVISION replaces human eyes 

in Russian industry, the Soviets 
claim. They use radio images to 
guide remote control of pig iron and 
steel smelting. _One engineer, aided 
by television, can run the whole proc- 
ess of automobile piston production, 
they claim.—Wall Street Journal. 

It took over 48 hours to bake 4 
loaf of bread in Colonial days. 


The Baker’s Son 


The baker’s son stood eying trays 
Of cakes and buns and pies, 

He had been coming there for days 
With question in his eyes, 

“What I can’t see,” he told his dad, 
“Is why I have to eat 

A lot of things that taste so bad 
Instead of something sweet 

When you can make so many things 
Must I eat bread and meat? 

Why can’t I live on chocolate rings 
Instead of shredded wheat?” 


—Marion Wooirall. 








SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
1 year $2, 3 years $5 in U. S., 
Canada, Latin and South America. 
Other countries $5 per year. In- 
cludes supplements as published. 
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THE MOTE IN THE EYE 


RECENT issue of “The Hook-Up,” Millers 

National Federation bulletin to its members, 
was largely devoted to the subject of long need- 
ed reforms and improvements in cleanliness and 
sanitation, not only in flour mills but also in mills 
grinding corn for human food and in bakeries, 
macaroni factories and other bread food proc- 
essing plants. -Attention was called to the con- 


siderable number of citations in the past year by 


the Food and Drug Administration, resulting in 
fines and even jail sentences in extreme cases 
of unsanitary conditions and processing methods. 
Flour millers, while not wholly escaping charges, 
were by no means without proved fault. 

There can be no doubt that this campaign in 
the interest of the uttermost attainable of cleanli- 
ness and purity of bread foods is reasonably justi- 
fied. While the total amount of unfit flour and its 
products because of insect infestation, including 
excreta and impurities inherent in the wheat as 
it comes to the mill, is small, it is ample to war- 
rant a vigorous campaign not limited to govern- 
ment agencies but most definitely including proc- 
essors themselves. 

Without any available data on the subject, it 
is fair to assume that the average age of the 
country’s active merchant flour mills is from 
twenty-five to thirty, perhaps even forty, years, 
even without including the hundreds of old time 
smaller mills which, taken together, produce but 
a trifle of the country’s flour production. While 
most of these mills have been remodelled and 
improved from time to time, their equipment still 
is largely composed of old type machines designed 
and built in days preceding knowledge of the im- 
portance of elimination of nooks and corners 
which not only afforded hiding places for insect 
life but actively invite such habitation. This is 
equally true of spouting, elevator boots and the 
myriad hiding places afforded by wooden floors 
and interstices which no broom or brush, howev- 
er diligently handled, could keep free from ac- 
cumulated sweepings. 

Only recently have serious efforts been made 
by the Research Committee of the Association of 
Operative Millers, in co-operation with the Millers 
National Federation, to bring about redesigning 
of milling equipment so that hiding places for 
dust, dirt and always threatening insect life will 
be eliminated as nearly as possible to a standard 
of laboratory cleanliness. Obviously it will take 
Many years to effect these changes and re-equip 
mills so that the utmost possible cleanliness will 
become a normal situation instead of, as now, 
the result of the greatest diligence under ruthless 
Supervision. The responsibility for this begins 
with the top management and extends downward 
through the superintendent and his immediate 
subordinates to the mill “hands,” who, unhap- 
pily, are today less than the type of men employ- 
ers would select but are whatever kind happen 
to be available however unfitted for their tasks. 

Despite these handicaps of plant age, ancient 
and worn equipment, virtual impossibility of ef- 
fecting needed repairs and too much “don’t care” 
labor, the task confronting the industry must be 
undertaken and carried forward as rapidly as 
Currently difficult conditions will permit. That 
it-will be so accomplished is certain, particularly 
since many millers, long cramped for funds avail- 
able for plant repairs and rehabilitation, now are 
able to do things they have wanted to do but 
Which they were prohibited from doing by hard 
circumstance. 

Another section of the cold facts justifying 
some part of the fault finding by government au- 
thority is the years’ long and wholly inexcusable 
WSe of second hand bags for the transportation 
of flour from mills to bakeries. This has been at 
no time the fault of the millers but is wholly due 
to-pinch penny practices of bakers who, well 
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knowing that many of the re-used bags are unfit 
flour containers, continue to use them. For many 
years we conducted a sort of one-man campaign 
against this ugly business, from time to time 
printing pictures of the musty and filthy bags 
sent back to the mills for refilling, and made 
some headway until the war came along and 
necessitated use of any sort of container that did 
not stink to high heaven. 

That is, of course, more or less the condition 
today. Yet, with any approach to normal times 
and normal supplies of cotton and jute at reason- 
able prices, to say nothing of the increased use of 
paper, this reprehensible business of using stained 
and otherwise wholly unfit containers for flour 
must be discontinued, if necessary by enactment 
of more prohibitive laws, already effective in 
some states. 

We confess that, in all of this comment, we 
have followed the frankly courageous pattern of 
the Federation’s discussion of the factors of care- 
lessness which put flour and its baked products 
above question among all food commodities. Yet 
millers know these faults, bakers know them, the 
newspapers know and publish them and, most 
important of all, the government not only knows 
them but gives disproportionate publicity and em- 
phasis to every citation for alleged impurities and 
infestation. Of course, the whole matter is no 
more than a mote in the eye, a statement best 
proved by the fact that last year there were but 
two millers cited out of the more than three 
thousand in the country producing more than 
220 million sacks of flour for domestic consump- 
tion, while but 22 bakers were cited among 30,- 
000 or more, baking hundreds of millions of loaves 
of bread. 

Nevertheless, the mote in the eye is there with 
enough publicity about minor cases to create a 
certain suspicion among uninformed people. And 
so long ‘as the fault exists in whatever minor de- 
gree, it is the stern task of these industries to 
remove the cause. No food is in the broadest 
sense purer and more wholesome than bread and 
the flour from which it is made; but this purity 
and cleanliness should not be a matter of degree 
but absolute and above criticism. 


e@e°@ 
SQUEEZE PLAY ?P 


HE policies and procedures of all-powerful 

government often are strange and peculiar its 
miracles to perform. ; 

At the moment this not especially profound ob- 
servation is applied to the curious combination of 
the cancellation of permits to ship flour, already 
under sales contracts, to general license countries 
just preliminary to substantial expansion of pur- 
chases of flour by PMA for shipment to many oth- 
er far places in the world. The outcome of this 
unusual combination of circumstances—whether 
as the result of plan or mere coincidence of flour 
sales—was that millers were left high and dry 
with substantial cancellations on their hands at a 
time when domestic flour buyers were largely out 
of the market, wheat prices were involved in an 
almost unprecedented period of gymnastics and 
the PMA offered virtually the only outlet for the 
flour left in their “short” account by termination 
of sales contracts regarded as safe commitments. 
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The result of this was that PMA, being virtual- 
ly the only buyer in the market, took full ad- 
vantage of its position and bought substantial 
quantities of flour at the lowest basis, relative to 
wheat prices and processing costs, in the entire 
period of war and phony peace. It is quite true 
that the government agency was well within its 
rights, perhaps only complying with its obligation 
to the government and the taxpayers, who ulti- 
mately pay the bill in one way or another. Yet, 
there is an obvious element of injustice in the 
government, with full control over both the can- 
cellation of export licenses on the one hand and 
prices paid for new purchases on the other hand, 
putting millers in a “long” wheat position and 
then taking the flour off ‘their hands at its own 
price. 

Fortunately the price advance on wheat en- 
abled most millers to round this corner without 
substantial loss. Yet-the principle involved is 
none the less subject to criticism and well serves 
to show the peril in which all free market trans- 
actions are placed when the over-all authority 
of government exercises its power with so little 
regard either for principles or ordinary good 
commercial conduct. Also the thought presents 
itself that the two procedures might very well 
have been planned and the situation taken full 
advantage of. 

We might add an observation or two about 
the effect of this instance of gross commercial 
dishonesty upon our Latin American friends, par- 
ticularly Brazil, long courted by our “good neigh- 
bor policy,” but that is rather too obvious to justi- 
fy comment. 

ee ®@ 


TWO-HEADED PITCHER 


HE financial-market editor of the Kansas City 

Star, recently discussing the whimsical ac- 
tivities of various departments of government in 
connection with the wheat movement and prices, 
likened it to Ed Gardner’s famous two-headed 
baseball pitcher. This illustrious if imaginary 
sportsman was alleged to accept a play signal 
from one source with one head and then accept 
a contrary signal from another head and by act- 


. ing on it, throw the game into disastrous con- 


fusion. 

In the case of the government agencies having 
to do with wheat marketing and prices, not one 
head but something like half a dozen heads re- 
spond to the signals, resulting in a confusion 
that does not have to be left to the imagination 
but is written in the record as hard and un- 
palatable fact. Participating in this many-head- 
ed procedure are the USDA, CCC, PMA. and such 
appendages as the Crop Reporting Bureau. The 
latter, in order apparently to still the alarm 
about future wheat shortages reflected in all-time 
high prices, issued in December a guess on the 
winter wheat crop, normally scheduled for April 
1, and also assured the folks that the spring 
wheat crop likely would be very large, its pre- 
diction being four months in advance even of 
seeding time. 

All of these multiple activities, designed for 
one purpose or another and with seal of official 
action or approval, resulted chiefly in multiply- 
ing the confusion about future prices among 
wheat producers, handlers, warehousemen and 
millers, none of whom knew where and when they 
were headed, chiefly because they did not know 
what some Washington wiseacre with official au- 
thority might do the next day. Finally, poured 
around all, like old ocean’s gray and melancholy 
waste, was the flood of criticism of the evils of 
speculation in future markets, although the gov- 
ernment did not scruple or add to this bill influ- 
ence by itself buying July futures against its own 
export commitments. 

Two-headed, did we say? Better hydra-head- 
ed with many of them not thinking at all. 
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oe not how good, Gut HOW beter 7 


Among the qualities that make for But that is not enough! That things 
progress .. . is that of ‘‘unsatisfaction”’. can be done still better, still more 
At Cargill, it is customary not to be efficiently and economically, Cargill has 
satisfied with good enough—to keep promised itself to prove. 
trying to find HOW a thing can be done 
better. 

The policy of ‘“‘How better” has al- 


dy yielded ib fi — 
ail concerned with exinafrom che . [hae 
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farmer to the final consumer. Improved 
: ; ‘ : SPECIALISTS IN 
crop planning, increased grain handling 


efficiency, lower cost transportation. 





STILL THE PIONEER IN THE INTERESTS OF GROWERS AND USERS OF GRAIN 


WESTERN STAR 
KANSAS STAR 
GOLDEN CREST 


* * . 


When you set your sales course by 


these “stars” you can be sure you are 


moving in the right direction . . . be- 
cause they always give extra con- 
sumer satisfaction and build new 


business thereby. 


* * * 


The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 





SBA Convention 
Set for Aug. 10-13 
at Savannah, Ga. 


Atlanta, Ga.—The 1947 convention 
of the Southern Bakers Association 
will be held at the General Ogle- 
thorpe Hotel, Savannah, Ga., Aug. 10- 
13, according to a recent announce- 
ment by William J. Colby, Ambrosia 
Cake Co., Birmingham, Ala., presi- 
dent of the association, following a 
meeting of the board of governors at 
the Hotel Biltmore here April 9. 

Roy H. Brown, Jr., Kern’s Bakery, 
Knoxville, Tenn., has been named 
general chairman of the convention. 
Assisting Mr. Brown will be the fol- 
lowing: 

R. H. Bennett, Criswell Baking Co., 
Atlanta; K. G. Patterson, Quality 
Bakeries, - Asheville, N. C; W. H. 
Attaway, Becker’s Bakery, Spartan- 
burg, S. C; E. J. Derst, Derst’s Bak- 
ing Co., Savannah, Ga; Charles Bart, 
Bart’s Bakery, Savannah, Ga; Louis 
Barth, Colonial Stores, Inc., Atlanta; 
Roy Lichlyter, Standard Brands, Inc., 
Birmingham, Ala., president of the 
Southern Bakers Allied Association; 
W. H. Kelley, Grocers Baking Co., 
Gastonia, N. C; Donald Smith, 
Smith’s Bakery, Mobile, Ala; T. A. 
McGough, McGough Bakeries, Birm- 
ingham, Ala; F. B. Evers, American 
Bread Co., Nashville, Tenn; C. S. 
Broeman, American Bakeries Co., 
Atlanta; Howard Fisch, Highland 
Bakery, Inc., Atlanta, president of 
the Georgia Bakers Council, and 
George Ball, Ball’s Bakery, Opelika, 
Ala. 

More detailed plans will be an- 
nounced at a later date. 
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K. C. BOARD WILL VOTE 
ON MORE MEMBERSHIPS 


Kansas City, Mo.—In view of the 
recent demand for new memberships 
on the Kansas City Board of Trade, 
the board of directors April 9 author- 
ized a ballot of the membership to 
determine whether a change is fa- 
vored in the current rule which in 
effect limits the number of members 
to the present total. 

It is proposed that the directors 
have authority to issue new member- 
ships at such a price as the board 
members may determine, but at not 
less than $15,000. The balloting will 
take place April 22. Recent sales of 
memberships have been at a price 
of $12,500. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FOUNDATION STUDIES 10 
PROBLEMS OF NUTRITION 


Chicago, Il.—The National Vita- 
min Research Foundation, Inc., is now 
carrying on 10 research projects on 
nutritional problems, Dr. Robert S. 
Goodhart, scientific director, said in 
the first annual report to members of 
the foundation. 

The report was made public at the 
annual meeting of the group which 
elected Basil O’Connor to the pre- 
viously unfilled position of president. 
Theodore G. Klumpp, president of 
the Winthrop Chemical Co., was re- 
elected chairman of the board of 
governors. 

Dr. Goodhart reviewed outstanding 
nutritional work started by govern- 
ment agencies during the war and 
commended the foundation for taking 
action now when “the confusion 
symptomatic of the period threatens 
harm to public nutritional work.” 
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The Rodney Milling Co. 


20,000 CWTS CAPACITY 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 


BOSTON OFFICE: 
Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bldg. 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 








“CREMO” 


Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


CROOKSTON MILLING CO. 
CROOKSTON, MINN. 














We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 











FLOURS Sqn’ 


Spring Wheat » Kansas Wheat + Soft Wheat 


Full Line of CRITIC FEEDS 


SCHULTZ, BAUJAN & CO., Beardstown, fll. 





DAVIS -NOLAND- MERRILL 
GRAIN CO. 


Operating Elevator “A’’ 
Capacity 10,200,000 Bus 


KANSAS CITY - MISSOURI 
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For Better Bags—Better Buy Chase 
CHASE BAG COMPANY 


General Sales Offices, 309 W. Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago 6, Illinois 


Coast-to-Coast Bag Service 








New Mill Completed 1936 


“SLOGAN” 


A Modernized Flour for the Baker 
CANADIAN MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 

















El Reno, Okla. 
——d 
ey . 
Pfeffer Milling Company \ 
Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 
Winter Wheat Flour 
Brands: Lebanon Bell, LEBANON, 
Flake White, Fluffy Ruffles ILL. 
Member Millers’ National Federation 
Capacity: 1,100 Sacks Daily General 
_— 
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For Biscuit Manufacturers 1 8 


WATSON HIGGINS MILLING CO. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
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WHITE WHEAT 





AMENDT MILLING CO. 
Menroe, Mich. 
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NEW SPOKANE MILL. 


"sequen “am 
eee Ht) ~6MALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 





ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 





General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waltsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon—Daily Capacity, 6,000 Cwts. 
; Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York. 






















GROWN 
MILLS 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


Millers of High 

Grade Bakers, 

Family and Ex- 
port Flours. 





“THE FLOUR SUPREME” 
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Centennial Houring Mills Co. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BUILDING 
SEATTLE 4, WASHINGTON 


DOMESTIC ana EXPORT MILLERS 
6,000,000 BUSHELS 
COUNTRY AND TERMINAL STORAGE 


GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 


DEALERS IN 


"MOST MODERN IN THE WORLD 


MILLS AT TACOMA ° SPOKANE © ° WENATCHEE ¢ RITZVILLE e PORTLAND 





COATSWORTH & COOPER 


LIMITED 


Grain and 
Feeds 


Exporters 


TORONTO, CANADA 
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WESTERN MILLING Co. 


MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT 
BLUESTEM—PATENT 
FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT 
General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington Mill at Pendleton, Oregon 





THE CROWN BAG CO. 


2686 Harvard Ave. Memphis, Tenn. 
Telephone 4-3017 & 34-1720 
Dealers In Used Bags & New 
..- Cotton and Burlap 


Bags For All Purposes 
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storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 
els, together with more than one hundred elevators 
and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sEATTLE, U.S.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
CLIFF H.MORRIS & CO. EasTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, New YorRK CIty 
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"THE largest and most modern flour mill 
and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 


: OF DOUGH STABILITY 


2 wre ‘SDOM 


OIA-GCLUTEN 


Pam 


A new development 
which greatly ex- 
tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. If 
you want a flour which will stand 
abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


1521 N. 16th St. OMAHA, NEBRASKA 





GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO., BUFFALO, N. Y. 


1846 « Our hundred years’ experience » 1946 
plus 
Modern Laboratory Control 
Insures Our Customers of 


Flour of Excellent Baking Quality 


HIGH GLUTEN SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
STANDARD SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
SOFT WHEAT FLOUR 








PORTLAND 


TERMINAL FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Daily Capacity 7000 Cwts. 














SPOKANE FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 
Specializing in Soft Wheat Pastry and Cake Flours 
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No Immediate Prospect of End 
of Flour Controls Predicted 


By A. H. BAILEY 


Manager, Canadian Branch 
The Northwestern Miller 


Toronto, Ont.—Before parliament 
closed for its Easter recess several 
ministers made announcements on 
the subject of commodity controls 
and their early removal. It is the 
announced intention of the govern- 
ment to dispense with remaining 
controls at-the earliest possible date. 
Some will remain longer than others. 
One of these is on flour. There is no 
immediate prospect that this will 
come off. 

The obstacle in the case of flour 
is the British agreement on wheat 
and flour. The fixed price for flour 
sold to Britain includes the cost of 
wheat and that in turn governs flour 
for domestic consumption in Canada. 

Incidentally, in this connection, a 


ministerial statement was made in 
the house on April 1 to show the ef- 
fect of control on prices for flour 
consumed in Canada. In this state- 
ment it was disclosed that the gov- 
ernment had paid out during the five 
years of control some $15,000,000 
in subsidies on wheat and flour con- 
sumed in Canada. This was done to 
protect domestic consumers against 
a rise in the price of bread which 
held at 10c per 24-oz loaf for the 
whole period of the war and is still 
at that price. Labor relations and 
a desire to prevent strikes due to 
higher cost of living was an impor- 
tant reason for this expenditure. Fif- 
teen million dollars would represent 
$1.25 bbl on the Canadian consump- 
tion of flour. How much more con- 
trol saved the Canadian people on 
their bread it would be hard to show, 
but the amount must have been con- 
siderable. 





Canadian Millers 
Plagued by Lack 
of Winter Wheat 


Toronto, Ont.—The shortage of On- 
tario winter wheat is causing grave 
concern among millers of this kind 
of flour. No deliveries are coming 
in from farms. The scarcity of feed- 
ing grains is causing Ontario farm- 
ers to put their winter wheat to this 
use in many cases, although some 
may be holding to see what the gov- 
ernment policy with respect to the 
new crop will be. They are hoping 
for a higher price. 

Because of the difficulty of secur- 
ing supplies of winter wheat, mills 
are faced with the possibility of hav- 
ing to withdraw their flour brands 
from the market. They point out 
that this would be unfortunate in 
view of the many years of effort 
required in establishing these brands 
and also the fact that mills have con- 
tinued to keep this trade going dur- 
ing the period of price control, when 
the profit on domestic business has 
been limited. 

Recent heavy rains in Ontario com- 
ing before the land was clear of the 
unprecedented falls of snow during 
February and March have brought 
severe flood conditions in the south- 
western portions of the province. If 
the thaw is not more gradual there 
is danger that flood conditions will 
spread and cause extensive damage 
to fall sown grain crops. It is also 
feared that seeding of spring grains 
may be delayed by the present con- 
ditions. 

In northern sections of the prov- 
ince snow is still several feet deep 
in places, and it will take some time 


for these accumulations to melt and 
be absorbed sufficiently to allow work 
on the land. The winter wheat acre- 
age this year is estimated at 693,- 
000 as against 587,000 acres last 
year. No estimate of winter killing 
is as yet available. 
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PROFIT INCREASE REPORTED 
London, Eng.— Thomas Robinson 
& Son, Ltd., Rochdale milling engi- 
neers, has reported that net profit for 
the year 1946-was $135,104 as com- 
pared with $121,420 for 1945. ‘The 
amount brought in was $180,520 as 
compared with $170,576. Dividend on 
preferred stock was $45,000 and the 
ordinary dividend was 7%%, the 
same as the previous year. The 
amount brought forward was $195,624. 
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NET EARNINGS REPORTED 
BY GEORGE WESTON, LTD. 


Toronto, Ont. — George Weston, 
Ltd., Toronto, a concern operating a 
chain of bakeries in Canada and the 
United States, has reported consoli- 
dated net earnings of $1,198,731 for 
1946 as against $850,350 in the previ- 
ous year. Reduced income tax rates 
in both Canada and the United States 


TRADE WITH PHILIPPINES 
AND BRAZIL HALTED 


Winnipeg, Man.—All mills in Can- 
ada have been advised by the Cana- 
dian Wheat Board, in instructions 
dated April 9, that according to in- 
formation received, Brazil and the 
Philippines are amply supplied with 
flour from various sources to meet 
all their nearby requirements. Mills 
were therefore advised that no fur- 
ther conversions to these countries 
will be accepted until further notice. 














were the main factors in the in- 
creased revenue. 

Difficulties of supply in many bak- 
ery ingredients were outlined in the 
president’s address. ‘The outlook for 
1947 was described as “obscure be- 
cause of a humber of factors in- 
volved.” . 

Factories at Longueil, Que., and at 
Burbank, Cal., were purchased and 
modern biscuit machinery is now be- 
ing installed. These plants will be 
in production by the fall. A new 
bread and cake bakery is being con- 
structed at Kitchener, Ont. 
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Vancouver Grain 
Loadings Show 
Much Improvement 


Vancouver, B. C.—Grain loadings 
on the prairies for export through 
this port have shown a considerable 
improvement during the past week, 
according to Canadian Wheat Board 
officials. _Loadings as high as 240 
cars per day have been reported, 
more than double the loadings a fort- 
night ago. Prairie loadings in a 
two-day period were approximately 
700,000 bus, enough to fill two full 
cargoes here. 

Grain men say that this improve- 
ment, while it will help Vancouver 
to the extent of its increased vol- 
ume, will not compensate for the 
business lost during the winter 
months. In the winter and spring, 
when eastern outlets are frozen up, 
Vancouver realizes on its advan- 
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tageous winter climate, but when the 
eastern ports: are unlocked in the 
spring, this port’s grain trade drops 
back to a minimum. 

Bookings here for April run to 8- 
000,000 bus, but May will be legs, 
to what extent is not yet known, 
Actual reports from the port so far 
this season are around 38,000,000 
bus which shows a decline of some 
8,000,000 bus from the same period 
last season. 
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Research Director 
Named by British 
Baking Group 


London, England.—The council of 
the British Baking Industries Re- 
search Association has appointed Dr. 
J. M. B. Coppock, B.Sc., F.R.I.C., to 
the post of director of research. 

This appointment was the result of 
an extensive search by the council. 
Many applications were considered, a 
short list was prepared and the final 
appointment was unanimously adopt- 
ed by the full council. 

The appointment of Dr. Coppock 
marks an important stepping stone in 
the creation of the research associa- 
tion. The council is well aware of the 
necessity for building the association 
on secure foundations, as befits an or- 
ganization which should be destined 
to be the largest of the research as- 
sociations in the country. 

Dr. Coppock, 37, is resigning as 
head of the technical development 
section of Boot’s, Ltd., Nottingham 
chemists, to take the appointment. 
Educated at Leeds grammar school 
and Leeds University, he has had 
considerable experience both on the 
academic and technical sides, and has 
been particularly concerned with the 
application of science in industry. 
He has published papers on a number 
of scientific subjects, and took part 
in the work of developing penicillin. 
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Producers’ Cooperation Urged 
to Move Canadian Grain Stocks 


Winnipeg, Man.—As a result of car 
shortages and bad weather, the rail- 
ways are now faced with the job of 
moving over 180,000,000 bus of grain 
from country elevators during the 
next 100 days or more, Geo. MclIvor, 
chairman of the Canadian Wheat 
Board said in a radio talk over the 
CBC farm broadcast recently. The 
total includes grain now in country 
elevators and grain which producers 
will deliver before the end of the crop 
year. 

Mr. MclIvor made a direct appeal 
to every wheat producer in the prai- 
rie provinces to make arrangements 
to deliver as much wheat as possible 
just as soon as road conditions will 
permit. The railways are now pre- 
pared to move this grain, he said. 
“Car supply in the West has in- 
creased, and more cars and more 
locomotives are on their way to the 
prairies from other parts of Canada. 
It is now our job to see that these 
transportation facilities are used to 
the best advantage.” 

This final drive to move the bal- 
ance of the 1946 grain crop, Mr. Mc- 
Ivor emphasized, can only succeed if 
the board and the railways have the 
co-operation of the grain producers 


throughout the West. Of the 180,- 
000,000 bus of grain to be shipped be- 
fore the end of July, he pointed out 
that about 83,000,000 bus were in 
country elevators and the balance on 
farms in the West. 

“The 83,000,000 bus of grain now 
in country elevators will support 
maximum car loadings for a_ short 
time,” Mr. MclIvor said. ‘Before 
very long, new deliveries by produc- 
ers will be required if the present 
shipping program of the railways 38 
to be sustained and if all the grain 's 
to be moved while there is sufficient 
railway equipment to move it. The 
railways can do the job that is ahead 
of them if producers make thell 
grain available at country elevators 
as soon as roads permit.” 

Owing to the transportation diffi- 
culties, the board is considerably be- 
hind in meeting its overseas wheat 
commitments, he added. “We are be- 
hind in shipments under the British 
contract and this has created a ser 
ous problem for the people of the 
United Kingdom. They have come 
‘through a terrible winter. Thell 
food supply has not been adequate 
and they are looking to us to make 
available as much wheat as possible 
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MILLS STRATEGICALLY LOCATED 
IN THE CENTRAL WEST AND ON 
THE PACIFIC COAST... 


Igleheant ¢ 
R.. 

CAKE FLOU 
ARVESTA ...: 
MRACKER SPONGE 
ear ph arene ee 
1AD ON ae er SE 
WHITE STAR .- 
PIEFLOUR..--- 


AKE FLOUR..-.- 
SOUGHNUT MIX 
GOLDEN RISE ALL- 

PURPOSE MIX 


IGLEHEART BROTHERS 


YCORPORATEC 
EVANSVILLE, INDIANA 








“Sweet Cream” 
“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 
W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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MILLING COMPANY 


GRAIN EXCHANGE « MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 











CHARLES H. KENSER 
Member Omaha Grain Exchange 
MILLING WHEAT 
MILLFEED e@ FLOUR 
440 Omaha Grain Exchange 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
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WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Operating: 
Chicago Great Western Elevator 
Kansas Ci 
Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator 
Kansas 

















Kansas City, Kan. 
Atlanta 
St. Louis 
New York 
Dallas 
Minneapolis 
New Orleans 
Denver 





QUALITY BAGS FOR 75 YEARS 





— 





FINGER LAKES DIVISION OF 
ARROW MILLS, Inc. 
Geneva, N. Y. 


WHEAT RYE 





a LOUR Mills At FLOUR 
EVA, N. Y. TROY, N. Y. 
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in the next 30 days. We have the 
wheat that they need, providing we 
can get it to the seaboard. We can 
meet this problem if wheat produc- 
ers in the West will make an effort 
to deliver the balance of their wheat 
at the very first opportunity.” 
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Canadian Railroads 
Strive for 900 
Grain Cars Daily 


Toronto, Ont.—Canadian railways 
have undertaken to furnish 900 cars 
a day for loading grain at coun- 
try elevators in western Canada for 
movement to lake and ocean ports. 
Nevertheless, it seems unlikely that 
sufficient quantities of wheat can 
be accumulated at lakehead termi- 
nals to keep the lake fleet in con- 
tinuous operation. Movement of 
grain from farms to elevators is dif- 
ficult because of poor road conditions. 

It is the opinion in many quarters 
that the wheat board will be unable 
to complete its contract to deliver 
160,000,000 bus of wheat to Great 
Britain during the current crop year. 

Demand for oats and barley from 
eastern Canada is becoming more in- 
sistent since the Canadian minister 
of agriculture recently made the an- 
nouncement in Brandon, Man., that 
subsidies to feeders of these grains 
will be discontinued after Aug. 1. 
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Flour Production 
in Canada Heads 
for New Record 


Toronto, Ont.— During the first 
seven months of the current crop 
year, flour production in Canada 
amounted to 16,377,917 bbls, exceed- 
ing the output for the same period 
of previous crop year by more than 
1,000,000 bbls, the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics reports. Should it prove 
possible to maintain the current level 
of milling, a new record will be set 
in 1946-47 for the production of Ca- 
nadian flour. 

During February mills turned out 
2,212,207 bbls of flour. Plants re- 
porting operations for that month had 
a total rated milling capacity of 92,- 
535 bbls per 24-hour day, and on 
the basis of a 24-day working period 
in the month, 99.6% of the rated ca- 
pacity was effective. 

Exports of flour from Canada 
(based on customs returns) during 
the first seven months of the present 
year amounted to 8,898,574 bbls as 
compared with 7,358,466 in the same 
period of 1945-46. 

Following is a record of produc- 
tion and exports during the past nine 
years, together with statistics by 
months for the first seven months of 
the current crop year: 

PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS OF 

CANADIAN FLOUR 
(Barrels of 196 lbs) 

















Crop year Production Exports 
WDSTBS. cc cceceses 12,867,728 3,609,656 
1938-30. .......00. 15,197,297 4,604,245 
ae, Sere 17,778,311 6,781,367 
1940-41........... 19,575,833 10,288,827 
BOORPERs osccvccces 19,905,741 10,205,778 
1942-43... ....c00e 23,590,516 12,575,215 
1948-44. .......00. 24,303,833 13,464,371 
| eee 24,634,905 13,923,832 
1945-46........... 26,435,341 13,786,171 
1946-47 August .. 2,158,627 1,977,008 

Sept. ... 2,227,748 1,236,125 
October 2,432,875 985,726 
Nov. .... 2,518,555 1,368,060 
Dec. .... 2,350,040 721,744 
ere 2,477,865 1,379,676 
FOR: ..<. 2,212,207 1,230,235 
Total—7 months. 16,377,917 8,898,574 


Same period 


1945-46 15,133,864 7,358,466 
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For the future, too, GOLDEN 
LOAF will always be the big 
value in uniform, strong, fine 
spring wheat flours. 


‘Golden loaf: 


PENNANT 6&6 HOVT COMPANY 
CAKas ciry, MINNESOTA 
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‘The only mill in this great terminal market, 
Duluth Universal consistently offers you a 


BETTER SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL MILLING CO. 


Duluth, Minnesota 





EXPORT FLOUR INSURED ALL RISKS BY 


The SEA INSURANCE €0., Ltd. 


OF LIVERPOOL 


CHUBB & SON 


United States Managers 
90 John Street New York 


Insurance Exchange, Chicago, Ill. 


ORIGINATORS OF ALL RISKS 
INSURANCE ON FLOUR 
Policies of this Compan 
are held by leading sailors 


Atlanta, Georgia Montreal, Canada 











A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CoO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


900 ELECTRIC BUILDING BUFFALO 3, NEW YORK 
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A ComPLete LINE OF QUALITY FLouRS 


DANIEL WEBSTER 
Short Patent 


GOLD COIN 
Standard Patent 
CHALLENGER 
Extra Strong Patent 
EAGLE 
High Gluten Patent 
GOLD COIN 
High Gluten Whole Wheat 
PURE SILVER 
Fancy First Clear 


BLIZZARD 
Extra Strong First Clear 


GOLD COIN 
Pure White Rye 


GOLD COIN 
Pure Medium Rye 


GOLD COIN 
Pure Dark Rye 


GOLD COIN 


Pumpernickel 


GOLD COIN 
Pure Rye Meal 


GOLD COIN 
Gran. Yellow Corn Meal 


Save time and money. Get your complete line 
Bakery Flours in one car. 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO. 


NEW ULM, MINNESOTA 
Quality Flours since 1856 








AMERICAN MAID FLOUR 
ARROW PROTEIN CONCENTRATES 
ARROW LIVESTOCK FEEDS 


HIGH PROTEIN HARD WINTER WHEAT 


Leaders in Domestic Quality Trade 





Direct Exporters 


ARROW MILLS, INC. 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 











B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


ad WHEAT and RYE e 


FAMILY FLOUR BAKERY FLOUR CRACKER FLOUR 




















“ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 














Pacific District 
Makes Plans for 
Fall Convention 


Walla Walla, Wash.—The annual 
fall convention of District No. 9, As- 
sociation of Operative Millers, will 
be held at the Multnomah Hotel, 
Portland, Oregon, Oct. 10-11, it was 
announced at a meeting of the dis- 
trict organization, held recently at 
the Marcus Whitman Hotel in Walla 
Walla. Sixty-one members were in 
attendance. 

Alton E. Wiatt, Sr., Centennial 
Flouring Mills Co., Spokane, Wash., 
was elected secretary and treasurer 
of the Pacific Northwest district or- 
ganization, succeeding Donald S. 
Eber, who is now executive secretary 
of the parent organization. 

The district executive committee 
made the following appointments: 
James W. Gilmore, general superin- 
tendent, Centennial Flouring Mills 
Co., was appointed as the district’s 
delegate on the executive committee 
of the parent organization, to fill the 
vacancy created by the removal of 
Mr. Eber from the district. Marvin 
Jackson, Fisher Flouring Mills Co., 
Seattle, Wash., was appointed to the 
district organization’s executive com- 
mittee, to fill the vacancy created by 
the election of Mr. Wiatt to the office 
of secretary-treasurer. 

Fred Wiltshire, Crown Mills, Port- 
land, Oregon, chairman of the ar- 
rangements committee planning the 
annual fall convention, told of the 
plans that had been made. George 
Walker, Crown Mills, Portland, Ore- 
gon, chairman of the program com- 
mittee for the convention, asked for 
suggestions on subjects to be pre- 
sented on the program. Willard 
Meinecke, General Mills, Inc., Ta- 
coma, Wash., suggested that an open 
forum dealing with flour mill fumiga- 
tion be scheduled. 

Mrs. Fred Wiltshire will serve as 
chairman of the ladies’ entertainment 
committee for the convention. 

In addition to discussing plans for 
the fall convention, and making the 
necessary appointments to fill all va- 
cancies in district offices, two pre- 
pared papers were presented at the 
meeting. Willard N. Crawford, field 
secretary of the Pacific Northwest 
Crop Improvement Association, pre- 
sented a very comprehensive survey 
of crop conditions in this region. 
Glen Bayne, Preston-Shaffer Milling 
Co., Walla Walla, Wash., spoke on the 
subject, “Bridging the Gap Between 
Production and Management.” 
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KANSAS WHEAT VARIETIES 
SUBJECT OF PUBLICATION 


Manhattan, Kan.—Milling and bak- 
ing characteristics of Kansas wheat 
varieties are discussed in Circular 238 
recently published by the Kansas 
Agricultural Experiment Station. The 
publication, prepared by J. A. John- 
son, R. O. Pence and J. A. Shellen- 
berger of the milling industry depart- 
ment staff, deals with the 11 varieties 
of hard red winter wheat commonly 
produced in the state. 

Experimental work on Tenmarg, 
Blackhull, Turkey, Early Blackhull, 
Chiefkan, Red Chief, Kanred, Chey- 
enne, Pawnee, Comanche and. Wichita 
has produced data of interest to mill- 
ers and bakers. Information in the 
circular is expected to be valuable for 
proper milling of the wheats and 
handling the flours. 

Milling data obtained in the project 
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Shippers of 


WHEAT, RYE, CORN and OATS 
FEED WHEAT and FEED BARLEY 








FAMILY PATENTS 


White Crest 


Red Crest 


Cake and Pastry Flours 


Sponge Cracker Flour 


TheJ.C. Lysle Milling Company 


Leavenworth, Kansas 












The Williams Bros. Co. 


Merchant Millers 


KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 


Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 
All our wheat is grown on ‘‘ Western 
Reserve” and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 











Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 


Plain and Selfrising 
LIGONIER, IND. 


NORFOLE, VA. 











BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 
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“Whitewater Flour’ 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS ©O. 
Whitewater, Kansas 


—— 
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THE ROSS MILLING CO. 
Choice Quality Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 


OTTAWA 


KANSAS 
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include test weights, ease of grinding, 
blending factors and flour yield. Bak- 
ing tests have produced comparative 
data on water absorption, mixing 
time, handling properties of the dough 
and loaf quality of the bread. These 
facts have been determined for each 
variety of wheat on special equipment 
in the laboratory of the department 
of milling industry. 
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K. C. EXCHANGE TIGHTENS 
WAREHOUSE RECEIPTS RULE 


Kansas City, Mo—The board of 
directors of the Kansas City Board of 
Trade has adopted a resolution stat- 
ing that, for the better protection of 
holders of warehouse receipts for 
grain in regular elevators, periodical 
cancellation of warehouse receipts 
representing loss in drying grain will 
be required. 

The resolution provides that when 
any regular elevator under the rules 
of the board of trade commences the 
drying of grain, it shall notify the 
registrar of its intention and on the 
first day of every month they will re- 
port to the registrar the amount of 
‘grain subjected to drying operations 
the preceding month and shall report 
the actual loss in weight, or an esti- 
mate of loss if the grain is not 
weighed after drying. 

It was further resolved that with 
every such report the elevators shall 
present for cancellation warehouse 
receipts in the amount of 90% of such 


















































METAL CLASP ENVELOPE 
R MAILING, PACKAGING, FILING 

















TENSION ENVELOPE Corp. 














MANUFACTURING PLANT 


MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINN. 














































129 North 2nd St. MAin 0547 actual or estimated loss. In addition, 
7 after every annual weigh-up the reg- 
istrar will reinstate any warehouse 
receipts which have been canceled un- 
der this resolution if the quantity of 
grain reported justifies such rein- 
statement. 
A board interpretation of rule 370, 
which defines joint accounts, was also 
lour . rendered at the meeting. A joint ac- 
American Ace count was defined as an arrangement 
ompany between a nonmember and a member 
/ : or a partnership, corporation or asso- 
8 —A very fine, short, ciation represented by a member un- 
strong patent milled der which the nes receives 
F ’ compensation based upon profits 
in one of the West Ss earned. If any such arrangement 
ys. Co. very finest flour mills. contemplates that the nonmember 
(0, U.S.A. 0 ee ee erage or 
4 : sales for future delivery or shall so- 
a, American Flours, Inc. licit purchases or sales of property 
18 grow: NEWTON, KANSAS to be shipped to Kansas City, it is in 
ae. violation of the rule which requires 
——_ that persons so employed shall re- 
———) Re wea: Auake Maebiek ceive no more than a fixed salary 
a. Inc. of PURIFIED MIDDLINGS which cannot be changed more than 
PTET sit a iste) |(Onc’ cvery six months. 
heat Flour We will be glad to get your quotations BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
The Cream of Wheat Corporation ATTACK PROVES FATAL TO 
RFOLK, VA. Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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ichison, Kans. 











C. E. JOHNSON, GRAIN MAN 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Carl Edwin 
Johnson, 54, general superintendent 
of line elevators for the Pacific Grain 
Co., died very unexpectedly, April 11. 
He was on the trading floor of the 
Grain Exchange when he complained 
of not feeling well, and died a few 
minutes later in his automobile in an 
adjoining garage, while on his way 





MILL MUTUAL SERVICE 


FOR POLICY HOLDERS 


Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 
400 West Madison St. Chicago, Ill. 
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oo SIFTERS yeN to a doctor’s office. Mr. Johnson had 
, ae ee eS been connected with the grain trade 
lour ee eeerens G(NIAGARA)D over 35 years. He is survived by his 
* i Ghidtemen seacunenne . 4 widow and one daughter. 
ILLS 00. RICHMOND MANUFACTURING Co. BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
LOCKPORT, N. Y. 
” LUNCHEON GIVEN 
» Minneapolis, Minn.—The staff and 
ore Choice students of the baking school of 
NG co. Dunwoody Institute were the guests 
ILLING WHEAT of the Red Star Yeast & Products 
Flour Co. at a recent luncheon. A. J. Van- 
ng NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY der Voort, head of the baking school, 
KANSAS Kansas City, Mo. introduced the company of represen- 
tatives. 
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SUNNY 





KANSAS 





With wheat shortages again a factor 
in the flour market, the wise dis- 
tributor will be doubly careful of 
his flour quality. Laboratory tests 
and baking performance quickly 
prove that SUNNY KANSAS 
comes from wheat of preferred bak- 


ing characteristics. Only quality can 


build repeat business. 


Ww 
THE WICHITA FLOUR MILLS CO. 


5,000 Sacks Capacity 1,000,000 Bushels Storage 
WICHITA ae KANSAS 
CABLE ADDRESS, “SENTINEL” 








SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


RED WING SPECIAL 
BIXOTA 
CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Wheat-Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
~ Flour. Tested-and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 














H ’ ‘ 4 
“Diamond D” sissies ot 


trol from Montana Spring Wheat. 


Sheridan Flouring Mills, Incorporated 


SHERIDAN, WYOMING 























WHEN PUBLIC RELATIONS WERE 
IMMATURE.—Back there at the 
close of World War I, when the coun- 
try was still dotted with billboards 
that had been set up by the Food 
Administration to persuade folks to 
eat less food made from wheat, flour 
millers, observing greatly reduced per 
capita consumption, began thinking 
seriously of a national advertising 
campaign designed to promote the op- 
posite philosophy of eating more 
wheat. They succeeded in getting the 
billboards down, but they weren’t able 
to agree upon a joint campaign of 
advertising. That had to wait an- 
other whole generation and another 
world war in which bread again was 
more precious than gold and to be 
eaten sparingly. Said The North- 
western Miller of that time, indicat- 
ing the general tenor of the moment’s 
thinking: 

“It is doubtful if such a proposal 
will ever materialize, either among 
bakers or millers, for the reason that 
its benefits would be shared alike by 
those who do not contribute and those 
who find the money, and, although 
there has been great advancement in 
trade co-operation during recent 
years, it has not yet reached the al- 
truistic point where the few who are 
liberal-minded and realize the value 
of advertising are willing to pay a 
large amount in order to help the 
many who cannot be induced to con- 
tribute anything. 

“In other words; national adver- 
tising helps the trade as a whole, 
while local advertising helps the in- 
dividual; very naturally the latter 
will prefer to spend his money for 
advertising where it will do him, in- 
dividually, the most good. This is 
human nature and common sense, and 
those who insist on practicing such 
methods cannot be blamed. 

“It is possible, however, for a con- 
cern to benefit the whole and indirect- 
ly itself, by a national advertising 
campaign, although such an enlight- 
ened policy is by no means common, 
and presupposes the existence of a 
very broad-minded and liberal com- 
prehension of the whole theory of 
advertising, placing the indirect bene- 
fit first and the ultimate individual 
return secondary. When successful, 
this form of advertising is by far the 
most satisfactory and lasting in its 
effects.” 


@ And a few years later (November, 
1926) there was another flare-up and 
another brush-off—the industry still 
wasn’t ready: 

“The special committee of the 
Millers National Federation which has 
for several months been considering 
means for uniting the industry in an 
effort to increase flour consumption, 
reported to last week’s Chicago meet- 
ing that it had been unable to develop 
any practicable and workable plan. 
While its report was final, the mem- 
bers of the committee were reap- 
pointed and asked to consider the 
matter further, in the hope that some 
scheme might later be developed. 
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Stuffed Straights 


FROM THE MANAGING EDITOR’S SIFTER 


By Carroll K. Michener 


“It appeared that the plan proposed 
a year and a half ago for equitable 
distribution of the cost of a publicity 
campaign among all millers by their 
submitting themselves to a voluntary 
tax on packages, to be collected 
through the co-operation of bag man- 
ufacturers, was workable so far as 
the millers were concerned, but could 
not, in its details, be legally partici- 
pated in by the bag manufacturers 
themselves. In some of its aspects, 
it was explained, it had the appear- 
ance of being a plan to advance the 
cost of flour by agreement. The rate 
of package tax proposed was to be 
but one half to one cent per barrel, but 
attorneys consulted were doubtful of 
the legality of such a contribution 
so collected, no matter how small the 
amount. 

“The committee added to its re- 
port that it had given consideration 
also to a plan for voluntary direct 
contributions by millers, but that the 
interests of millers in various sec- 
tions differed so widely and so larg¢ 
a number would refuse to contribute 
that no plan for equitable and fair 
distribution of the cost could be 
worked out. Its report was virtually 
a recommendation that the whole 
plan for setting up a campaign in the 
interest of flour be tabled.” 


ee °@ 
Twenty-five years ago—you may 
swallow it or not—the four milling 
industry was trying to cure itself 


- of the consignment selling habit. In 


mass meeting it resolved to reform. 
The Northwestern Miller of April 
12, 1922, records some progress in 
that direction in the months imme- 
diately following, only to sum it all 
up with: “Unfortunately, however, 
there are always some who are be- 
yond reach of resolutions or argu- 
ments,” following which there is the 
sighing consolation that there’d be 
another mass meeting soon and the 
matter would be on the agenda again. 


’ 


THE HIGHER AFFECTION.—We 
have a mimeographed letter from 
Henry Wallace, late secretary of 
commerce but now editor of New 
Republic, in which he assures us 
that the way to handle Communism 
is by what William James called “the 
replacing power of the higher affec- 
tion.” In other words, concludes 
Henry, “we must give the common 
man all over the world something 
better than Communism.” This 
seems to involve the newer prin- 
ciples of child psychology. When 
little Johnny begins sawing off the 
legs of the piano, the tactful pro- 
cedure is to show him the woodpile, 
and perhaps offer him a banana. Of 
course, there might be a difficulty— 
Johnny may not like bananas and 
may prefer sawing piano legs. Any- 
way, does the Communist ideology 
admit the-.possibility of there being 
a higher and better—even a more 
affectionate—way of life? 


_ a eae ete linen ie 








BRITAIN’S BULK BUYING.—The 
British people appear to be growing 
very restive under the bulk buying 
system which denies them a return 
to free enterprise and burdens them 
with subsidies. Writes one critic to 
the Times: 

“Bulk purchases inevitably involve 
bulk sales and engender international 
heat. If only experienced merchants 
in the Baltic or in Mincing Lane or 
elsewhere were allowed to trade with- 
out governmental interference these 
troubles would be avoided and the 
taxpayer saved millions of pounds.” 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
defends food subsidies on the ground 
that they keep down the cost of liv- 
ing, but an increasing number of 
critics, even including some trade 
union leaders, are pointing out that 
they only disguise it and add to the 
unreal circumstances that character- 
ize so much of life in Britain today. 
Another letter writer to the Times 
sums up much public opinion when 
he says: 

“We are living in a faked economy. 
Prices are faked, the rate of interest 
is faked, the capital market is faked. 
Moreover, with the faking of prices 
there is the faking of quality. Coal 
is faked by inadequate screening, so 
that mining is merged with quarry- 
ing. Gas is faked -by lowering the 
pressure and electricity by manipu- 
lating the voltage and frequency. 

“Beer has been faked by watering 
and tobacco is to be faked and prob- 
ably has been faked by surreptitious 
admixtures. The latest movement is 
to fake the labor market by propa- 
ganda and subtle indirect measures. 
It is time we made a move toward 
the restoration of sound ‘finance, open 
prices and a free, genuine market.” 


No sooner had we written, as we 
did recently, about what seemed to 
us the excessive patience and re- 
straint of the British trade press in 
its editorial acceptance of the gov- 
ernment’s suspension of most of 
those publications during the recent 
weather and coal crisis, than there 
came to our attention evidence that 
in trade matters the editorial vigor 
is in quite another and a very tradi- 
tional pattern. Complaining of a 
cake maker who manifestly was goug- 
ing his customers, the British Baker 
tosses down a fine collection of such 
pungencies as “racket,” “cads,” 
“rogues,” and “wicked business that 
must be stopped.” Clearly, along- 
side his amazing patience under ad- 
versity there is no diminishment of 
the Briton’s frankness and phlegm 
when he deems the occasion for it 
appropriate. 

@®e @ 


“Where am I?” Alice was more 
confused than when she had fallen 
down the rabbit hole. “You're where 
you are, of course,” the Duchess re- 
plied, “in the Chicago Wheat Pit, 
naturally.” Alice didn’t feel natural 
at all. “That man over there,” the 
Duchess continued, “is buying Sep- 
tember wheat.” “You mean he is 
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buying wheat that doesn’t exist?” 
asked Alice. “It had better—in Sep. 
tember,” muttered the Duchess dark. 
ly. “I don’t think—” interrupted 
Alice. “Then you shouldn’t talk,” 
snapped the Duchess... : . #& &% & 
Yes, sure, you read this in the Mer. 
rill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
ad, but we just wanted you to know 
that we saw it too and also thought 
that it was a delightfully imagina- 
tive piece of copy-writing. 


No, you simply can’t persuade most 
of the so-called health editors that 
flour in grandma’s day was anything 
but absolutely and purely whole. 
Current example from Life & Health: 
“The old stone burrs used to add a 
little grit now and then to grandma’s 
bread, but they never took anything 
out.” So, concludes the editor, that’s 
one of the reasons why gramp and 
gram got along all right in their day 
in spite of the fact that the vittymins 
hadn’t yet been discovered. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MONSANTO CHEMICAL CO. 
OPENS BOSTON OFFICE 


Boston, Mass. — The opening of a 
new Monsanto Chemical Co. sales of- 
fice here was announced recently. The 
office will handle regional sales of 
organic chemicals, phosphates, alco- 
hol and dry ice, and will serve as a 
divisional branch for the company’s 
export sales and shipping department. 

Thornton Jesdale will head the 
organic and phosphate sales staff in 
the new office, Paul Huntington will 
have charge of alcohol and dry ice 
sales and Robert E. Holmes will head 
the export sales and shipping de- 
partment branch. 

The office, at 140 Federal St., will 
serve solely as a sales unit. Finan- 
cial transactions will continue to be 
carried on at the company’s Merrimac 
division at Everett, Mass. 








SONG LEADER — Group singing by 
millers and chemists was not going ° 
well until J. George Kehr got up 
the stage at the recent joint meet- 
ing of District No. 8 of the Associa 
tion of Operative Millers and the 
Niagara Frontier Section of the 
American Association of Ceres! 
Chemists, held March 29 in Buffalo, 
N. Y. Mr. Kehr, superintendent of 
the Buffalo plant of the Russell-Mill- 


_er Milling Co., who arranged the pro 


gram for the meeting, also proved f 
be an excellent leader of group sing 
ing. 
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says ZL Walters, President, 


LIBERTY BAKING COMPANY, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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“I’ve put Multiwalls on trial-in our “Third, they help keep our bakery 


bakery for nearly a year. After careful study, clean by reducing flour dust. 

I’m convinced they’re without a doubt the “Fourth, they deliver all the flour we 

best all-around containers for flour. pay for. We no longer find a lot of flour on 
“Here’s why: In the first place, Multi- the floor of incoming box cars. Multiwalls 

walls are by far the most sanitary containers eliminate that loss. 


for the shipment of flour. And they do away 
with the unsanitary practice of reusing bags. 

“Secondly, they eliminate the nui- 
sance and expense of cleaning, baling and Mr. Watters’ statement typifies the views 
shipping bags back to the mills. of a growing number of progressive bakers. 


“Lastly, we get a nice cash return by 
selling used Multiwalls to used bag dealers.” 
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With the Distributor 


(Continued from page 18) 


thought was concentrated upon the 
effect of market conditions upon the 
flour distributing industry. There 
was not much hope that a solution 
would be forthcoming, but those con- 
cerned with the program believed 
that mutual discussion of the prob- 
lem would be helpful. 

Experience over a period of years 
has been that each change in the eco- 
nomic status of the country has 
brought with it individual problems 





for flour distributors, and the present 
is no exception. The only possible 
solution for these problems is through 
the mutual interchange of experience 
and opinions. That at present is the 


‘ chief purpose of the National Asso- 


ciation of Flour Distributors. 


The Boxcar Situation 
re) 


The extremely tight boxcar situa- 
tion is exerting as bad an effect upon 
flour distributors as it is upon mill- 
ers. Since the source of trouble goes 
all the way back to the point of 
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manufacture, namely, the millers, all 
distributing territories are suffering 
alike. It may be that some districts 
are worse than others, but none are 
in the clear. 

The chief aid that flour buyers can 
give toward improving this unfor- 
tunate condition is to see that cars 
are unloaded as promptly as possible 
and started on their way back to the 
mills. We have heard it suggested 
that some buyers are keeping flour 
in cars longer than necessary because 
of tight storage facilities. This should 
not be done under any circumstances. 

As the largest flour consuming 
market in the country, New York is 


at [ile 


/ 





KANSAS LARGEST INDEPENDENT MILLERS 


((ONSOLIDATED, FLOUR MILLS (0) 


WICHITA 1, KANSAS 


KANSAS BEST FLOUR......GIBRALTAR FLOUR 
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vitally concerned over this situation, 
and recently the New York Associa- 
tion of Flour Distributors appointed 
a special committee to watch local 
conditions closely and to do whatey- 
er it can to speed up the unloading 
time of cars. Possibly other asso. 
ciations are doing likewise. In any 
event, every flour distributor should 
appoint himself a committee of one 
to see that any cars over which he 
has jurisdiction are unloaded as rap. 
idly as possible and not kept stand. 
ing on sidings. 


More Capital Required 


Oo 

One of the difficulties confronting 
flour merchandisers because of the 
great advance that has taken place 
in flour prices is the larger amount 
of capital required to operate their 
businesses. Some had this increased 
capital available, but others have 
found its need a real handicap. 

Because of the nature of the situa- 
tion, with the danger of a break in 
prices always present, most jobbers 
are operating on as nearly a current 
basis as possible, which has partly 
answered the need for more capital. 
Occasionally, however, this has re- 
sulted in a shortage of supplies, even 
though temporary, that has meant 
lost business. 

However, the only safe way for 
jobbers to operate under present con- 
ditions, regardless of how much cap. 
ital they may have, is to keep their 
businesses as liquid as possible, con- 


sistent with service to their cutomers. 


Much future difficulty will be pre- 
vented in that way. 


The Credit Situation 
° 


Because of the materially higher 
prices now prevailing for flour, job- 
bers who are doing a credit business 
naturally have much more at stake 
than they did under lower price lev- 
els. Fortunately, the baking indus- 
try and retail food businesses are op- 
erating profitably, which removes 
part of the credit risk, but the fact 
remains that one exists. 

Whenever prices for a commodity 
or a product are at extremely high 
levels there is grave danger cf the 
reaction from a sharp decline. Should 
such a break occur, bakers who were 
well stocked with flour would suffer 
heavy losses, which naturally would 
weaken their credit position. 

Flour jobbers would suffer losses on 
their own supplies, so that they could 
ill afford any volume of bad credit 
accounts. The entire situation 3 
such that both jobbers and their cus- 
tomers will ultimately benefit from a 
cautions policy at this time. 


Training for Supervisors 


ce) 

The basis of any plan of sales 
training must rest upon sales supe! 
visors. Salesmen can be given the 
best possible training courses, and yet 
if, in their actual work, the super 
visors under whom they wor ar 
not equally or better trained, the re 
sult will not be completely sa‘isfac- 
tory. 1 

Sales directors should not only 
study the courses their men do, but 
go much further. They need to have 
a complete grasp of their customers 
merchandising problems as well 4 
their own, so that they may helP 


. their salesmen co-operate with theif 


trade. 
These are fundamental facts, but 
sometimes in the hurry of business 
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printed in attractive designs ... give your products maximum | 
tection against dust, dirt, germs, insects, cinders, etc., and deliverthem _ 
the ultimate consumer as pure and clean as packed in your plant. 
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@ VALVE STYLE | 
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Paper Mill and Bag Factory - WELLSBURG, W. VA.~ 
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Domestic and Export 


GENERAL GRAIN MERCHANTS 


A new organization of men well known and long experienced in 
milling and the grain trade, fully staffed to render every kind of 
grain service to the flour and feed milling industries, and other 
grain handlers large or small and wherever located. 


We invite your interest and hope to earn your favor 
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BOARD OF TRADE BLDG., KANSAS. CITY, Mo. 
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THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
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are overlooked. They apply to the 
smallest wholesale grocery operators 
as well as to the largest. If a com- 
pany has only one sales director, he 
needs to be as well trained as those 
with large organizations. That is the 
basis of successful sales direction. 


A Difficult Market 


Oo 

The recent erratic and rapidly ad- 
vancing wheat market has provided a 
great hardship for flour distributors 
and buyers as well as millers. Many 
buyers did not protect future require- 
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ments as the market advanced, as 
they thought right along that the 
limit had been reached. They now 
have to pay the prevailing high prices 
for flour. On the other hand, those 
who have protected their supplies for 
the next several months at existing 
or near-existing prices, face possible 
heavy loss if the market should 
break. 

All of which resolves itself down 
to one thing for buyers who do not 
have heavy future commitments; 
namely, operate as cautiously as pos- 
sible. Flour jobbers are, or should 
be, in the merchandising business. 





Price, of course, is extremely impor- 
tant, but in the markets we have 
been seeing lately distant buying is, 
to say the least, dangerous. This is 
not a time for heavy inventories, but 
rather for a business to be kept as 
liquid as possible in order to move 
with the future trend of events, re- 
gardless of what they may be. 


High Flour Prices 


oO 


Recently we were discussing with 
a very intelligent flour merchandiser 








A COMPLETE LINE 
Because the VICTOR line is a complete 
line .. . it makes mixed car shipments easy 
— which means lower inventory invest- 
ment and a balanced inventory. So fea- 
sell the complete VICTOR line. 
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FLOUR 


FAMILY FLOUR 
BAKER'S FLOUR 
CAKE FLOUR 
PANCAKE FLOUR 








Your customers, today, are discriminating in their buying. They are 
demanding brands of established quality . . . of outstanding value. 











You are discriminating in your buying, too. You want to stock only 
brands that are sales-builders . . . that are money-makers. 


This is the uninterrupted reputation of VICTOR Flour — Cereals — 
Feeds for 77 years. VICTOR Products meet your every requirement. 
They meet every requirement of your customers. 


Write today — now — for more facts about VICTOR Flour — Cereals — 
Feeds ... and for VICTOR prices. 


VICTOR PRODUCTS 


CRETE 


NEBRASKA 





CORN CEREALS FEEDS 
PRODUCTS FARINA FOR POULTRY 
CORN MEAL DARK WHEAT FOR HOGS 
HOMINY GRITS CEREAL FOR CATTLE 
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the position of the industry that had 
been brought about by the extreme. 
ly high flour prices resulting from the 
advancing wheat market. He ad. 
mitted that this posed a most serious 
problem, which placed grave respon- 
sibilities upon merchandisers. 

In other words, he concluded, the 
public is aware of advancing wheat 
prices, but at the same time it does 
not want to pay more for flour or 
finished bakery products than it has 
to. The responsibility of the dis. 
tributor in this situation is to see 
that his operating costs are as low as 
possible in keeping with efficient op. 
eration. 

Once he has done this, then he has 
contributed his share to the price 
problem. There is no set rule for 
merchandisers to follow in keeping 
their operating costs at a minimun, 
but each one, through a close study 
of his own business, can see where 
savings may be made without seri- 
ously curtailing sales or delivery 
functions. In that way some assist- 
ance can be given to the entire price 
problem. 


z 


Descriptive Food Labeling 
° 


All handlers of foods have an in. 
terest in descriptive food labeling 
and its successful operation. This 
very likely will be the means of pre- 
venting government grade labeling, 
which would only further regiment 
the food industry. The question was 
somewhat dormant during the war, 
but is again rapidly becoming active. 

The simple fact is that informa- 
tive labeling is the best possible pro- 
tection for consumers, provides the 
most satisfactory means of food 
manufacturers telling about their 
products, and obviates the need for 
government grade labeling, with all 
the evils that invariably follow such 
control. Naturally, informative la- 
beling must be honest and accurate, 
for there are now ample laws for the 
punishment of any who might try 
to make false claims. 

Flour merchandisers who sel! un- 
der private brands have a particular 
interest in this situation, and should 
do all they can to help the cause of 
informative labeling, both on their 
own products and in any other way 
they can. This may save them pos- 
sible future trouble. 


A Good Program 
re) 


The broad research program now 
being carried on by the National- 
American Wholesale Grocers Associa- 
tion should prove to be most bene- 
ficial for the entire industry, provid- 
ing the information obtained is prop- 
erly used. Activities of this nature 
had to be sharply curtailed during 
the war, and a definite need for them 
has accumulated. 

Among other things, the research 
program will include studies of ware- 
housing, branch management, com- 
pensation for salesmen, methods of 
training and improved accounting 
practices. The program will go much 
further than this, but that is indica- 
tive of the direction it will take. 

Unquestionably there is much need 
for this type of information. War- 
time methods of operation wil! not 
meet the competitive requirements 
of the present and future periods. 
Wholesale grocers are fortunate to 
have at their service an association 
with the vision and energy to under- 
take such a program. 
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Special Markets Division 


emi CHEMICAL COMPANY, Inc. 


10 Varick Street, New York 13, N. Y 





“orth Dakota and Montana 


YANCY SPRING PATENTS, CLEARS 
and WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR 


Hi-Protein 


A Specialty 
Mills in the Heart of the 
Spring Wheat Section 
Capacity, 700 Barrels 


MINOT FLOUR MILL CO. 


MINOT, N. D. GLASGOW, MONT. 
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BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS 


1863-1946 
FLOUR 2,000 SACKS 
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Quality Millers for 
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Buying for June 
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tion flour on a basis equivalent to 
$6.46, Gulf, jutes, including 1% com- 
mission, and some 80% flour at ap- 
proximately 18c less. 

Ireland also purchased its small 
April - May allocation of 5,000 long 
tons wheat equivalent, but nothing 
further has been done by Portugal, 
which has bought only part of its 
May flour and the Swiss, Finns and 
Poles still have May shipment flour 
to buy, Poland having purchased most 
of its allotment. 

Licenses for Cuban shipments are 
expected shortly, and it has been an- 
nounced that 90% of the 800,000-sack 
quota for April - May will be assigned 
to exporters with a historical record 
in that market, the remainder being 
reserved for new shippers. 

USDA announced last week that an 
emergency exception had been made 
in approving a license for shipment 
of a specific lot of 200,000 sacks to 
Brazil. The flour had been sold by 
a Canadian broker for use in schools 
and public institutions in the state of 
Sao Paulo, and the Brazilian embassy 
in Washington said it had been in- 
structed to apply for the allocation. 

Whether or not other exceptions 
will follow remains uncertain, al- 
though a number of mills caught in 
similar circumstances, have appealed 
for Brazilian licenses on the basis of 
this precedent and there is consider- 
able resentment among exporting 
mills over the alleged favoritism in 
granting the single exception for such 
a large quantity. 
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LA GRANGE 
FLOURS... 


whether plain or enriched, remain 
the same high standard, depend- 
able flours that have characterized 
the products of La Grange Mills 
over the half century and more 
of their operation. 
































This quality pattern is not an 
accident but the result of pains- 
taking care in wheat selection and 
careful milling. 


Ww 
You can depend on 


LA GRANGE FLOURS 

* 
LA GRANGE 
MILLS RED WING 


MINNESOTA 
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appear before the House appropria- 
tions subcommittee to urge that the 
funds requested be granted in full. 

In connection with marketing and 
research problems, Mr. Todd assert- 
ed that his group intended to appoint 
a committee to work on marketing 
and research problems in co-opera- 
tion with the efforts of the national 
farm organizations. 

In his discussion of the operation 
of the Marketing and Research Act 
of 1946, Mr. Meyer told the group 
that the United States Department 
of Agriculture would have to “cut 
its suit to fit the cloth.” For exam- 
ple, if the authorized funds were 
sharply reduced, certain marketing 
research plans of the USDA would 
have to be sacrificed. In short, only 
the most vital marketing problems 
would be undertaken if Congress 
sharply reduced the amount of money 
requested to carry out the provisions 
of the Hope-Flannagan law. Of 
course, if Congress denied the request 
for funds in its entirety, the USDA 
would have to halt all further efforts 
along these lines. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BEMIS INDEX 


Bemis Bro. Bag Co.’s cotton goods 
index, a composite figure reflecting 
wholesale prices of principal cotton 
cloth used in bag making expressed 
in cents per yard of cloth, is 17.24, as 
compared with 10.05 a year ago. The 
Bemis composite figure reflecting 
duty paid for early shipment from 
Calcutta of lightweight and heavy- 
weight burlap expressed in cents per 
lb of cloth is 29.71, as compared with 
16.75 a year ago. 
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H. H. King Flour Mills Company 
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J. M. CHILTON, Mgr. Grain Dept. 


GRAIN MERCHANTS 
Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains 
MINNEAPOLIS 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
OMAHA, NEB. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
DULUTH, MINN. 











SOFT WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 
Family - Commercial - Export 


Long Distance Telephone 32 
Cable address—“Smithstalk” 


J. ALLEN SMITH & C@., INC. 


KNOXVILLE 6, TENNESSEE 














Walter T. Johnson 


SALES MANAGER—Appointment of 
Walter T. Johnson as New York dis- 
trict sales manager for the Columbia 
Chemical division of Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Co., was announced recently by 
W. T. Galliher, executive sales man- 
ager for the division. Mr. Johnson 
joined the firm’s research department 
in 1980 and has been associated with 
the chemical division since then. He 
is a graduate of the University of 
Minnesota with a degree in chemical 





A. H. Clarke 


engineering. His New York head- 
quarters will be at 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza. 


VICE PRESIDENT —A. H. Clarke, 
until recently manager of the Indian- 
apolis, Ind., plant of the Bemis Bro. 
Bag Co., has been elected a vice 
president of the company and will be 
in charge of a newly formed general 
production department at the main 
offices in St. Louis, Mo. 








MOSTLY PERSONAL 





Al Cardenas, Latin American ex- 
port manager for Flour Mills of 
America, Inc., Kansas City, is making 
a tour of Central and South American 
markets and some points in the West 
Indies. Mr. Cardenas is expected to 
return to Kansas City about May 17. 


Charles E. Brown of Greenwood, 
Miss., Mississippi and Alabama repre- 
sentative of the Larabee Flour Mills 
Co., Kansas City, and E. O. Jones 
of Cincinnati, the firm’s Kentucky 
representative, visited company head- 
quarters recently. 


A recent Kansas City visitor was 
Morgan Pennington of Pennington 
Bros., Cincinnati baking firm, who 
called on millers and bakers there. 


% 
Ray S. Clift of Clift & Hyde, Inc., 
Tupelo, Miss., wholesale’ grocers, 


called on mill connections in Kansas 
City recently. 


Lee Carlin of the Lee Carlin Sales 
Co., Oakland, Cal., called on friends 
in the Kansas City area last week. 


August Denk, Minneapolis manager 
of the Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, 
left April 8 for a two-week visit at 
his old home and company head- 
quarters, Atlanta, Ga. 

@ 


Allen Herbert of Johnson-Herbert 
& Co., Chicago flour brokers, has re- 
turned from a vacation trip to 
Florida. 

& 

P. L. Thomson & Co., New Orleans, 
had a recent visit from Paul H. Baum 
of the William Kelly Milling Co., 
Hutchinson, Kansas, who contacted 


the New Orleans trade. Another vis- 
itor with the same company was 
Gladwin A. Read, manager of the feed 
department of the International Min- 
erals & Chemical Corp., Chicago, 
who visited the feed manufacturers 
in that territory. 


A. Simandl, vice president of the 
B. A. Eckhart Milling Co., Chicago, 
is on an automobile vacation trip 
through the South and Southwest. 


A. F. Janss, veteran New York 
flour broker, now has his hand out 
of a cast and is improving satisfac- 
torily from the accident that has kept 
him from his office for the past six 
weeks. 

* 


P,. J. Wedge, treasurer, Comman- 
der-Larabee Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
has been spending several days in 
the New York market, visiting the 
trade. | ‘ 

* 


J. A. MacNair of H. J. Greenbank 
& Co., New York, is recovering rap- 
idly from an attack of pneumonia in 





STATISTICAL BANK 
ACCOUNT 


Nappanee, Ind.—W. Lowell Mullett, 
88, sales manager of the Nappanee 
Milling Co., recently opened a bank 
account for his new daughter, Cheryl 
Kay, at the State Bank of Nappanee. 
The book showed the following en- 
tries: $19.47, the year of her birth; 
$3.26, the month and date; $2.02, the 
hour and afternoon; $3.23, the room 
number in the Elkhart County Gen- 
eral Hospital, and $6.01, her weight. 
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the Mercy Hospital at Rockville Cen- 
ter, L. I., but is not expected back 
at his desk until the latter part of 
the month. 

* 


Curtiss C. Coleman, assistant treas- 
urer; Wiley Maloney, assistant to 
director of public relations, and 
Claude Stratton, bakery service divi- 
sion of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minne- 
apolis, were recent New York visi- 
tors. 

< 


Paul Walther, export sales man- 
ager for the Western Star Mill Co., 
Salina, Kansas, visited the Kansas 
City market recently. 


Al V. Imbs, president, J. F. Imbs 
Milling Co., St. Louis, called on mill- 
ers and grain men in Kansas City 
last week. 

co 


Emory E. Jacobs, in charge of the 
feed division, Production and Market- 
ing Administration, Washington, D. 
C., was in Kansas City last week, call- 
ing on the local office of the Commod- 
ity Credit Corp. 


B. T. (Tobe) Erwin, president of 
the Erwin Mfg. Co., bag manufactur- 
er, Fort Worth, Texas, visited mill- 
ers in Kansas City last week. 


Herman Steen, vice president and 
secretary of the Millers National 
Federation, has returned from a short 
vacation in Florida. Mr. and Mrs. 
Steen and two daughters visited an- 
other daughter and her husband in 
Deland. 

® 


L. C. Robinson, milling superinten- 
dent of the Colorado Milling & Eleva- 
tor Co., Denver, called at the Chicago 
offices of the Millers National Fed- 
eration last week. He was en route 
to Loudonville, Ohio, to attend fu- 
neral services for Mrs. Robinson’s 
mother. 

2 


T. L. Brice, manager of the south- 
eastern divisional office of the Mor- 
ton Milling Co., Dallas, Texas, re- 
turned to Atlanta after a visit to 
the home office in Dallas.. 

e 

Win P. Craig, sales manager of the 
southern office of the Colorado Mill- 
ing & Elevator Co., Denver, returned 
to Atlanta recently after an extended 
business trip through North and 
South Carolina. 

* 


Roy Brown, Sr., Kern’s Bakery, 
Knoxville, Tenn., is convalescing at 
his home in that city following a re- 
cent illness in a local hospital. 

a 


H. M. Shannon is now serving as 
district representative for Standard 
Brands, Inc., with headquarters in 
Atlanta. Mr. Shannon has been with 
the firm for 17 years and went to 
Atlanta from Little Rock, Ark. The 
Atlanta office covers Georgia, Flor- 
ida and North and South Carolina. 


A. L. Pearson of the Morten Mill- 
ing Co., Dallas, Texas, visited in New 
Orleans for a few days recently and 
contacted the feed trade. 

8 


John W. Cain, president and man- 
ager of the Midland Flour Milling Co., 
Kansas City, and Mrs. Cain have re- 
turned from a fortnight visit with 
their daughter and her husband at 
San Antonio, Texas, and a motor 
trip to Corpus Christi. Mr; Cain 
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HARRY BULLIS TO SPEAK 
TO C. OF C. 


“Your Taxes in the Years Ahead” 
is the subject of an address sched- 
uled to be given by Harry Bullis, 
president of General Mills, Inc., at the 
annual meeting of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce in Washing- 
ton, D. C., on April 30. The meeting 
is scheduled for April 28-May 1. In- 
cluded among 20 other Minneapolis 
businessmen who will attend the meet- 
ing are: E. J. Grimes, Cargill, Inc; 
Sydney Anderson, General Mills, Inc; 
Bradshaw Mintener, Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc; F. Peavey Heffelfinger, Peavey 
Co., and E. C. Hillweg, Minneapolis 
Grain Exchange. 





says the wheat fields every mile of 
the way from here to south Texas 
are without exception the most nearly 
perfect he has ever seen. 

e 

W. D. Upchurch is now represent- 

ing Wood & Selick, Baltimore, Md., 
with headquarters in Greensboro, N. 
C. He was formerly associated with 
the Doughnut Corp. of America. Mr. 
Upchurch and K. G. Patterson of 
Quality Bakeries, Asheville, N. C, 
both celebrated their birthdays on 
April 1. 

te 


K. G. Patterson, Quality Bakeries, 
Asheville, N. C., C. M. Chamberlain, 
Warrington Bakery, Pensacola, Fla., 
and P. K. Wilde, who retired from the 
baking business in Asheville, N. C, 
are spending two weeks in Miami and 
St. Petersburg, Fla. Before return- 
ing to Asheville, Mr. Patterson and 


“Mr. Wilde will visit Mr. Chamberlain 


in Pensacola. 
* 


Win P. Craig, sales manager of the 
southern office of the Colorado Mill- 
ing & Elevator Co.,' with headquar- 
ters in Atlanta, and Mrs. Craig, were 
called to Chicago recently because of 
the serious illness of Mr. Craig's 
mother, Mrs. Lula Craig, who has 
been an invalid for many years and 
fell and broke her hip recently. 

* 

A. G. Ehernberger, Valier & Spies 
Milling Company, attended the self- 
rising flour meeting held at Atlanta 
last week. 

= 


Henry A. Pahl, general sales man- 
ager of Mennel Milling Co., Toledo, 
Ohio, called on Cleveland connections 
last week. 

@ 


Ellis R. Blumberg has been appoint- 
ed chairman of the dinner meeting 
of the Philadelphia Flour Club to 
be held May 1. This gathering is 4 
prelude to the national convention 
May 18-20 in New York. 

* 

Henry Z. Urban, treasurer of the 
George Urban Milling Co., Buffalo, 
and James J. Martin, Jr., chemist, are 
visiting in and around New York City 
this week. 

* 


O. A. Rector, vice president of the 
Jesse C. Stewart-Co., returned to 
his desk the past week after recuper- 
ation from ill health. 


A conference of sales executives 
and branch managers of the Russell- 
Miller Milling Co. was held in Dallas, 
Texas, April 10-12. It was the first 
time the officers, sales executives an 
branch managers had met in Dallas. 
Those attending were: H. S. Helm 
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chairman of the board; Leslie F. Mil- 
Jer, president and treasurer; M. F. 
Mulroy, executive vice president; W. 
R. Heegaard, vice president and sec- 
retary; J- H. Bosard, B. F. Morris 
and David W. Moore, all of Minne- 
apolis; Walter S. Coleman, Chicago; 
F. A. Quigley, Boston; C. R. Traut- 
ner, Philadelphia; E. Marees, New 
York; R. W. Smith and R. J. Har- 
rington, Buffalo; Zene Havstad, Dal- 
Jas; J. R. Mulroy, Alton, Ill; J. Ryan, 
St. Louis; R. S. Hjelmseth, Dallas; P. 
D. Nease, Birmingham, Ala. 


® 
Frank Breden, of Warren, Ohio, 
special sales representative for Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc., is visiting company 
headquarters in Minneapolis. 
S 


E. J. Quinn, vice president and di- 
rector of sales for Commander-Lara- 
bee Milling Co., Minneapolis, is in the 
East. 

® 


Charles B. Moore, executive vice 
president of the Wichita (Kansas) 
Flour Mills Co., has returned from 
Oklahoma City, where he attended 
the Oklahoma bakers’ convention. 

2 


W. N. Kelly, vice president in 
charge of production of the William 
Kelly Flour Milling Co., Hutchinson, 
Kansas, is making rapid recovery 
from an operation at Bell Memorial 
Hospital, Kansas City, Kansas, ac- 
cording to his son, William Kelly, 
division sales manager for the mill. 

® 


Attending the annual meeting of 
the Oklahoma Bakers Association in 
Oklahoma City were Ralph E. Gay- 
lord, Minneapolis, assistant director 
of the bakers’ service department, and 
George S. Barnes, advertising man- 
ager, flour and feed and special com- 
modities, for General Mills, Inc. Mr. 
Gaylord was one of the speakers on 
the bakers’ program. 

eo 

Announcement has been made by 
Mrs. J. L. Yergler, Oklahoma City, 
of the engagement of her daughter, 
Miss Ramona Yergler, to Earl Stone, 
Chickasha, Okla. The wedding will 
take place May 17 after which the 
young couple will establish a home 
in Chickasha. The. bride-elect is the 
daughter of the late J. L. Yergler, 
who was vice president and general 
manager of the Acme Flour Mills Co. 


Leo Andrade, San Juan, Puerto 
Rico, southwest export manager for 
General Mills, Inc., was a recent visi- 
tor in Oklahoma City, southwestern 
headquarters of the company. 

e 

Floyd H. Bateman, general sales 
director for the Shawnee (Okla.) Mill- 
ing Co., has returned from an extend- 
ed trade trip through Louisiana, Mis- 
Sissippi and Arkansas. 

7 

Robert T. Howle, Amarillo, Texas, 
Sales manager, flour and feed, in the 
Texas panhandle and New Mexico for 
the southwestern division of General 
Mills, Inc., was a recent visitor in 
Oklahoma City en route home from 
4 trip to Chicago. 


“BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


SALES REPRESENTATIVE 


Pittsburgh, Pa. — Appointment of 
Daniel R. Moser as Minneapolis, 
Minn., sales representative for the 
Columbia Chemical division of Pitts- 

h Plate Glass Co. was an- 
nounced recently by W. I. Galliher, 
&xecutive sales manager for the di- 
Vision. Mr, Moser joiried the research 
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department of the chemical division 
in 1938. He served in the U. S. army 
during the war period, being separat- 
ed early last year with the rank of 
captain. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


ALBERT J. DANDO DIES 


Oreland, Pa.—Albert J. Dando, 63, 
grain elevator agent for the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad at Girard Point, 
Philadelphia, died recently at his 
home here. Mr. Dando, who joined 
the railroad in 1906, was a member 
of the Traffic Club and the Maritime 
Exchange. He is survived by his 
widow, three sons and two daughters. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


HARRY F. FRANKE RENAMED 
BY MILWAUKEE EXCHANGE 


Milwaukee, Wis.—Harry F. Franke, 
Franke Grain Co., Inc., has been re- 
elected president of the Milwaukee 
Grain Exchange. Other officers in- 
clude Lewis E. McClellan, Cargill, 
Inc., and Charles F. Coughlin, Riebs 











Harry F. Franke 


Co., vice presidents, and James G. 
O’Brien, secretary and treasurer. 

Directors named for three-year 
terms are H. W. Kusserow, Charles 
A. Krause Milling Co; W. R. Mad- 
den, Pabst Brewing Co., and E. F. 
Paetow, Paetow Co. R. G. Leisti- 
kow, Stratton Grain Co., was named 
to fill an unexpired two-year term as 
director. 

Elected to the board of arbitration 
were Normal L. Witt, Mohr-Holstein 
Co., and Robert J. Zinn, Zinn Malt- 
ing Co. John V. Lauer, J. V. Lauer 
Co., was elected to the board of ap- 
peals, and Edward LaBudde, LaBudde 
Grain & Feed Co., and Harry M. 
Stratton, Stratton Grain Co., were 
re-elected to the same board. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


JOHN F. GERARD HEADS 
BUFFALO CORN EXCHANGE 


Buffalo, N. Y.—John F. Gerard, 
vice president of the Standard Mill- 
ing Co., was elected president of the 
Buffalo Corn Exchange at a recent 
meeting. He succeeds George W. 
Beamer, vice president of the Mari- 
time Milling Co. 

Other officers include Wayland P. 
Frost, general manager of the East- 
ern States Farmers Exchange, Inc., 
vice president; Francis E. Smith, 
manager of .the Buffalo office of 
Rosenbaum Bros., treasurer; William 
E. Maloney, secretary, and Richard 
J. Murray, assistant treasurer. 











Three new directors were elected 
for three-year terms. They are Ger- 
ald W. DuRant, assistant vice presi- 
dent of the Continental Grain Co; El- 
mer J. Koehnlein, manager of the 
Allied Mills, Inc., and Maitland D. 
Wyard, general manager of the Buf- 
falo office of Cargill, Inc. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


ORRIS H. SHULSTAD JOINS 
PILLSBURY MILLS STAFF 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Orris H. Shul- 
stad has been appointed as a research 
agronomist in the grain research sec- 
tion of the Research and Products 
Development Department of Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., Dr. Frank L. Gunderson, 
vice president of the department, an- 
nounced. 

Mr. Shulstad, a University of Min- 
nesota graduate and a war veteran, 
will work under Robert N. McCaull, 
head of the grain research section. 
The appointment became effective on 
March 23. 

Mr. Shulstad majored in agronomy 
and minored in plant pathology and 
agricultural botany. He graduated 
in March. During the war he was a 
captain in the field artillery and spent 
seven months overseas in the Philip- 
pines and Japan. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


DEMONSTRATION LECTURES 
GIVEN IN OKLAHOMA CITY 


Oklahoma City, Okla. — Joellene 
Vannoy, southern representative of 
the Wheat Flour Institute, Chicago, 
Ill., gave two demonstration lectures 
here recently titled “Variety in the 
School Lunch with Tasty Hot Breads” 
and “Tasty Hot Bread Varieties.” 
The lectures were sponsored by the 
Oklahoma City Dietetics Association 
and the board of education. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


HERSCHEL W. McCALLEY 
TAKES IGLEHEART POST 


Evansville, Ill—Herschel W. Mc- 
Calley has been made personnel man- 
ager of Igleheart Bros., Inc., a unit 
of the General Foods Corp. Mr. Mc- 
Calley was formerly personnel man- 
ager for the X-Ray division of the 
General Electric Co., Chicago. 


DEATHS 


John H. Hadden, 68, former gen- 
eral manager of the shredded wheat 
bakeries of the National Biscuit Co., 
Niagara Falls, N. Y., died recently 
in Miami. Mr. Hadden joined the 
National Biscuit Co. in 1900 and re- 
tired in 1943. He also served as man- 
ager of the New York City, Detroit 
and Cleveland bakeries of the com- 
pany. 





























M. A. Beyer, formerly head miller 
and for the past 17 years a sales- 
man for the Lexington Mill & Ele- 
vator Co., Lexington, Neb., died April 
5 at the age of 81. He was active 
up to the time of his death, and had 
worked in flour mills in Nebraska for 
the past 60 years. 


Robert E. Trettin, 73, North Side 
Milwaukee retail baker for more 
than 40 years before he retired a few 
years ago, died recently at a local 
hospital following a. month’s illness. 


Frederick. A. Huttner, 54, Minne- 
apolis’ grain trader, died April 11, 
following a brief illness. His widow 
and daughter survive him, 
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L. A. Schillinger 


AD AGENCY APPOINTS 
L. A. SCHILLINGER 


Former Standard Brands, Inc., Rep- 
resentative Joins Wm. Schautz 
Advertising Agency 


New York, N. Y.—L. A. Schillinger, 
former special representative for the 
Fleischmann division of Standard 
Brands, Inc., has been appointed an 
account executive of the Wm. Schautz 
Advertising Agency of this city, 
Stanley Musselman, president of the 
agency, has announced. 

This is a return to Mr. Schillinger’s 
first field of activity as one of his 
first jobs was promotion of the 
South’s Jamestown (Va.) Exposition. 
Later he was with Barron Collier, 
street car advertising specialist, 
which grew into his association in the 
baking field as sales and advertising 
manager for Gardner Bakeries of 
Norfolk and Baltimore, of which he 
became president and general man- 
ager. 

Mr. Schillinger was with Standard 
Brands, Inc., from 1930 until his re- 
cent retirement. He has a nation- 
wide industry acquaintance and per- 
spective and has been particularly 
interested in bakery association work, 
He served as a vice president of the 
American Bakers Association, work- 
ing with public relations, foundation 
and institute committees. He con- 
tinues to serve as co-ordinator of 
functional programs of the Potomac 
States Bakers Associations, of which 
he was president in 1923. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


J. S. ANDERSON JOINS 
DOYLE & CASSELMAN CO. 


Chicago, Ill. — J. S. Anderson has 
joined the Doyle & Casselman Co. 
feed brokerage concern here as a 
partner. 

Mr. Anderson has been connected 
with the Cereal Byproducts Co. here 
for three years. Before that he was 
Buffalo manager for the Checker 
Board Elevator Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
JOIN WINTERSCHEIDT GRAIN CO. 


Kansas City, Mo. — Mr. and Mrs. 
Vernon Samuelson have joined the 
staff of the Winterscheidt Grain & 
Feed Co., Seneca, Kansas, Elmer 
Winterscheidt, president of the com- 
pany, has announced. Mr. Samuel- 
son formerly was with the Farmers 
Elevator, Waterville, Kansas, and his 
wife was employed by the Mensen- 
dieck Grain Co., Kansas City. 
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By PAUL L. DITTEMORE 


Technical Editor 
The Northwestern Miller 


Kansas City, Mo.—The design, con- 
struction and operation of present- 
day flour mill machinery and equip- 
ment leaves much to be desired from 
the standpoint of ease of infestation 
control, efficiency and appearance, 
representatives of manufacturers 
were told at a meeting of the re- 
search committee of the Association 
of Operative Millers, held here April 
10. 

The research committee, headed by 
R. K. Durham, technical director of 
the Millers National Federation, re- 
viewed the shortcomings of existing 
mill machinery, piece by piece, and 
encouraged the manufacturers to at- 
tempt to produce new machinery that 
would not be subject to the criticism 
offered by the committee members. 
Those criticisms, incidentally, were 
collected from the men who have to 
operate the machines. 

R. R. Brotherton, superintendent 
of the Bay State Milling Co., and 
president of the millers’ association, 
in summing up the day’s deliberation, 
told the machine designers that they 
were giving too much emphasis to the 
cost factor in their comments. “It 
will not be so much the cost of new 
machinery as it will be the absolute 
necessity of getting better machinery 
that will determine possible sales,” 
Mr. Brotherton said. ‘With the in- 
creasing emphasis upon sanitation in 
flour mills coming from the Food and 
Drug Administration, many mills are 
going to be left with only one choice 
and that choice will be to discard 
those machines that contribute to in- 
festation,” the association head de- 
clared, 

In supporting the committee’s be- 
lief that the milling industry was in a 
mood for modernizing its plants, Mr. 
Brotherton cited the progress that 
had been made in recent years in the 
dairy and other branches of the food 
industry. ‘We are satisfied,” he said, 
“that the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion will become more insistent upon 
the maintenance of sanitary food 
plants as well as the manufacture of 
flour and other cereal products free 
from contamination. To do that, you 
men will have to design and manufac- 
ture better machinery.” 


Roll Stands Unsatisfactory 


Roll stands headed the list of pieces 
of machinery and a committee mem- 
ber summarized the various criticisms 
of this item with the assertion, “There 
isn’t anything about them that we 
like.” It was recommended that the 
following improvements be included 
in a new roll stand: Independent 
feeder drive for each pair of rolls, 
with independent control for each 
feeder; elimination of excess housing 
space; uniform feed on full length of 
roll and automatic self-adjustment to 
compensate for load variations. It 
was suggested that the base be re- 
designed to eliminate the counter- 
shaft; permit easier removal of rolls 
and improve the present type of hop- 
per. Six criticisms were made of the 
bearings and other points for im- 
provement included roll suction, ad- 
justment, brushes and scrapers, and 
journal housing seals. 


Reels Get Little Attention 


The committee dismissed the sub- 
ject of reels with a one-sentence rec- 
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“Build Better Machines,” AOM 


Committee Tells Manufacturers 


ommeffdation: “For sanitary reasons, 
reels should be discarded.” 

Recommendations for an improved 
type of sifter covered four general 
subjects: Boxes, sieves, drive, and 
stockings. In addition to elimination 
of all spots, internal and external, 
where static stock may accumulate, 
the committee recommended that 
floor attachments be eliminated, and 
that the speed and throw of the sifter 
should be adjusted independent of 
each other. 

Regarding purifiers, it was recom- 
mended that the present type of 
feeder should be redesigned to permit 
elimination of excess housing space, 
be self-cleaning, provide uniform dis- 
tribution of stock over full width of 
purifier and be automatically self-ad- 
justing to compensate for load varia- 
tions. 

Metal construction was recommend- 
ed for purifier sieve frames on puri- 
fiers, with the frames to be divided 
into interchangeable sections. More 
accurate adjustment of the pitch and 
throw of the frames was also recom- 
mended. 

Elimination of conveyors on the 
sifters was also suggested by the com- 
mittee. 


Elevators, Conveyors Criticized 


Considerable discussion was de- 
voted to improvement in the design 
of elevator legs and boots and screw 
conveyors. The committee report 
stated that present conventional ele- 
vators and boots are very unsatisfac- 
tory from the standpoint of insect in- 
festation and corrosion. 


“It is highly desirable that inten- 
sive research be conducted to find 
more satisfactory methods for ele- 
vating and conveying of mill stocks,” 
the report stated. At this point one 
conveyor manufacturer volunteered 
the information that his company 
“had the answer’ to the infestation 
problem in a self-cleaning conveyor. 


Conventional Packers “Inadequate” 


The conventional auger-type packer 
is inadequate for modern require- 
ments in flour mills, the committee 
report stated, recommending that the 
weighing, placing containers on the 
machine, filling and closing of con- 
tainers be done automatically. 

W. N. Brock, Chase Bag Co., Chi- 
cago, a member of a committee ap- 
pointed by the Textile Bag Manufac- 
turers Association, presented a re- 
port on research being done by packer 
manufacturers to improve the speed, 
efficiency and ease of operation of the 
auger-type packer, and indicated that 
some of the manufacturers soon will 
have improved packers on the market. 

Other pieces of equipment that 
were discussed included dust collect- 
ors, wheat cleaning machines, - and 
spouting. 


Mills in “Modernizing Mood” 


“Present plant appearance improve- 
ments which are rapidly spreading 
throughout the milling industry to- 
day indicate that mill executives are 
in a modernizing mood,” the com- 
mittee told the manufacturers. “We 
feel confident that millers today 
would junk much of their old equip- 
ment if the mill machinery manufac- 
turers were to offer something really 
better. The members of this com- 
mittee do not pretend to be expert 
machinery designers. We do think 
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that people in the milling industry 
are partially to blame for the lack of 
modernization. Now we propose to 
aid by supplying some suggestions 
which we hope will be useful to mill 
machinery manufacturers.” 

Members of the committee who at- 
tended the meeting, in addition to its 
chairman, Mr. Durham, and Mr. 
Brotherton, president of the A.O.M., 
were Dewey Robbins, milling super- 
intendent, Fisher Flouring Mills Co., 
Seattle, Wash.; George Tesarek, su- 
perintendent, Quaker Oats Co., St. 
Joseph, Mo.; Carl Grier, General] 
Mills, Inc., Chicago, Ill., and Warren 
F. Keller, Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

The meeting was attended by ap- 
proximately 40 mill machinery manu- 
facturers. It was held at the Hotel 
Phillips. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


LIBERTY MILLS STORAGE 
WAREHOUSE HIT BY FIR: 


San Antonio, Texas.—Fire of unde- 
termined origin damaged the bag 
storage warehouse of Liberty Millis, 
here, April 6. The fire started in a 
boxcar on a siding adjacent to the 
warehouse and soon set the storage 
building ablaze. 

The bag storage warehouse was 
separate from the milling units and 
elevators of the company, so no other 
damage was done and, with emer- 
gency service on new bag supplies, 
deliveries of flour and feed to cus- 
tomers were delayed but very little. 

The Liberty Mills operate a flour 
mill with a capacity of 1,700 sacks 
daily and a feed mill of 180 tons daily 
capacity. J. W. McVay is manager 
of the company, which is a unit of 
Tex-O-Kan Flour Mills Co., Dallas. 











General Mills Expands Sperry Division Facilities 


S part of its multi-million dol- 
lar postwar expansion pro- 
gram now under construction 

in General Mills’ Sperry division, 
which manufactures and distributes 
the company’s flour, feed and cereals 
in 10 western states, are a new flour 
mill and grain storage elevator at 
Los Angeles, Cal., a new package 
food plant at Lodi, Cal., and a new 
warehouse in connection with its mill 
at Vallejo, Cal. In addition, con- 
tracts will soon be let for new con- 
struction to increase the capacity of 
its Tacoma, Wash., mill. 

The new Los Angeles mill will have 
a capacity of 3,200 sacks of flour per 
day, according to Edward O. Boyer, 
president of the General Mills Sperry 
division. The grain elevators will 
provide storage for 600,000 bus of 
wheat and there will be storage space 
for 8,000 sacks of bulk flour, repre- 
senting two and one half days’ run 
on the flour mill. 

The new facilities, adjacent to Gen- 
eral Mills’ present large Los Angeles 
feed mill and warehouse, will be 421 
ft long, a maximum of 80 ft wide 
and 130 ft high. The grain elevator, Mr. 
Boyer says, will be the first all steel, 
all open-headhouse type, fireproof, 
dustproof, and explosion-proof eleva- 
tor in the United States. It will be 
all welded-steel construction instead 
of concrete which has been previous- 
ly conventional. 

The mill building, which is expected 
to be in operation within a year, will 
be seven stories high, reinforced con- 
crete construction throughout. The 
six main stories each will have ap- 
proximately 12,000 sq ft of floor space, 

















NEW GENERAL MILLS PLANT AT LOS ANGELES.—This flour mill 
and grain elevator is now under construction by General Mills, Inc., 
Sperry division, adjacent to the firm’s feed mill and warehouse at 4309 
Fruitland Avenue, Los Angeles. It replaces the company’s original flour 
mill built in Los Angeles in 1903, but destroyed by fire in 1923. The 66 grain 
storage bins, it is stated, will constitute the first all-steel, all open- 
headhouse type, fireproof, dustproof and explosion-proof elevator in 


the United States. 


with fireproof stairs and smokewells, 
and the entire building will have a 
special ventilating system. Smooth 
surfaces, coved corners and flat ceil- 
ing of the interior architectural de- 
sign are expected to eliminate dust 
collecting ledges and make the mill 
completely hygienic. Equipment will 
embody the latest technological de- 
velopments. 


Twentieth G. M. Mill 
Operation of the new mill and ele- 
vator, Mr. Boyer says, will add 40 
to 50 full-time employees to the 


company’s present Los Angeles pa)- 
roll at the start, with more person- 
nel to be added as additional uni! 
now envisioned are  construct¢ 
Twentieth flour mill of General Mi’! 
in the United States, this plant wi! 
release production at the Valle,9, 
Ogden, Spokane and Tacoma Sperry 
division mills for distribution in other 
domestic markets and further deve!- 
opment of export markets. 

“Los Angeles was chosen as the 
site,” states Mr. Boyer, “because of 
California’s rapidly expanding popu- 
lation. Los Angeles is already our 
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largest single market in the West 
and we have faith in its continued 

wth through population increase. 
In addition to flour it offers a large 
dependable market for the by-prod- 
ucts of milling: and it is well situ- 
ated to tap not only California wheat 
supplies, but wheat from all other 
western producing areas.” 

C, E. Robinson, Sperry division vice 
president in charge of manufacturing, 
provides the following details con- 
cerning the Los Angeles building: 

“Tt will consist of three sections— 
grain storage elevator, flour mill and 
pulkk flour storage and packing sec- 
tion. ‘The 600,000-bu grain storage 
elevator will consist of 66 bins 108 
ft high, 20 of which will be 16 ft in 
diameter, covering an area of 8,320 
sq ft. Provision has been made for 
the future addition of storage tanks 
for another 450,000 bus. 


“The flour mill section will be 260 
ft long. The bulk flour storage will 
consist of 24 bins, 4x6 ft each and 
approximately 60 ft high. Provi- 
sion has also been been made to 
double the milling and flour storage 
capacity by the construction of a 
twin unit adjacent to the unit now to 
be constructed. 


“A complete suction system using 
fans and filter type collectors will be 
installed to collect dust and purify 
the exhaust air. Likewise: an air con- 
ditioning and purifying system will 
clear all incoming air and. control 
its humidity in those areas where 
moisture equilibrium is considered 
necessary for efficient milling. The 
mill will be equipped with the best 
available machines from a milling and 
sanitation standpoint.” 


The Plant at Lodi 


The new package food plant now 
under construction at Lodi will be 
740 ft long and will have 107,000 
sq ft of floor space. It is expected 
to be in operation before the end of 
this calendar year, and will produce 
approximately 5,000,000 eases of pack- 
aged foods annually. An estimated 
minimum staff of 150 full-time em- 
ployees will be required at the outset, 
with additional personnel added as 
more production units are completed. 

The site at Lodi, it is stated, was 
selected because it is strategically 
located, from the standpoint of freight 
rates as related to sources of raw 
materials and potential markets. 
This factory will manufacture break- 
fast cereals, and cake, waffle, biscuit 
and pancake flour. It will absorb 
the production of the company’s pres- 
ent cereal plant at Portland, Oregon, 
Which eventually will be discontinued. 


Structural Glass Warehouse 


A new concrete and _ structural 
glass warehouse, now under construc- 
tion at the company’s flour and feed 
mill at Vallejo, will provide an addi- 
tional 42,500 sq ft of space for ap- 
proximately 2,500 tons of finished 
products. 

The new construction which is 
about to begin at the company’s Ta- 
Coma mill will increase the capacity 
of that plant by 20%, from 10,000 to 
12,000 sacks of flour per day. 

The Sperry division is the former 
Sperry Flour Co., the oldest and one 
of the largest firms which, in 1928 
and 1929, became a part of General 
Mills, Ine. The Sperry company 
Was established in Stockton, Cal., by 
Austin Sperry, in 1852. Its capacity 
at that time was 100 bbls a day. At 

t it exchanged flour for gold dust. 
e n, for many years “XXXX’” was 

€ principal marking on the Sperry 
our sacks, because its original price 
was four $10 gold pieces. 
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CCC Wheat Needs 
Stressed at 
Portland Meeting 


Portland, Ore.—F red Keiser, special 
representative of the Office of De- 
fense Transportation, Washington, D. 
C., met with grain dealers, exporters 
and millers recently in an effort to 
work out a system whereby the Com- 
modity Credit Corp. would secure 
more wheat for its export commit- 
ments. 

Mr. Keiser at the opening of the 
meeting flatly stated that unless CCC 
received more wheat from the trade, 
Service Order No. 647 would be re- 
vised and a requirement made that 
all wheat must be given to CCC; and 
that Service Order No. 661 would be 
revised to prohibit movement of all 
wheat and flour outside. of this ter- 
ritory. Mr. Keiser stated he did not 
wish to do this, but CCC must have 
more wheat. 

After several hours of discussion, a 
tentative order was drawn up to be 
submitted to Washington whereby no 
free cars would be placed by the rail- 
roads until the weekly quota of the 
railroads was filled. If put into effect, 
this would mean that country ship- 
pers could not move wheat in any 
direction excepting to CCC until the 
railroads had met their quota. But 
CCC will divert to mills sufficient 
wheat to keep them going, especially 
of protein types of wheat. If the 
order is approved, it will mean better 
deliveries to CCC, as there are ample 
boxcars in the territory. 





Brazilian Deal 





(Continued from page 9) 


tation officials, it was suggested that 
the flour be offered to the French 
government, which was asking for ad- 
ditional flour to keep the French 
bread ration at its present level. 

It is asserted that the exporter had 
sold the flour to Brazilian buyers on 
the basis of $6.94@7.15 a sack. He 
was asked to re-price the consign- 
ment to the French government at 
$6.75, which it was believed would 
have permitted him to recoup out-of- 
pocket disbursements and to a de- 
gree stop the financial loss which he 
alleged. He is said to have consented 
to this arrangement but at this point 
the French government demurred on 
the grounds that it could not justify 
payment of this price for the flour 
on the basis of the then prevailing 
wheat prices, which had receded 
sharply from the levels effective at 
the time the Brazilian sale was ne- 
gotiated. 

The French countered with a pro- 
posal that in order to justify the 
payment of this out-of-line price 
PMA should take title to the flour 
and re-sell it to the French purchas- 
ing officials, who believed that with 
the U. S. government as the seller 
it would be able to justify the out- 
of-line price. 

At this point the negotiations 
broke down as PMA operating offi- 
cials again detected a precedent which 
probably would have required them 
to bail out other sellers on the same 
terms. However, other government 
officials who had been co-operating 
with the PMA operating staff per- 
suaded the French that it would be 
prudent to pay the $6.75 price if their 
flour requirements were as urgent as 
they represented. When this agree- 
ment was obtained it was discovered 
that the secretary of agriculture had 


authorized the exception to the April 
1 cut-off date. 

Official announcement of the excep- 
tion was cloaked in a press release 
stating that an emergency allocation 
of 200,000 sacks of flour had been 
made to Brazil for use in schools and 
the state institutions of Sao Paulo. 
The statement left the impression in 
milling and grain circles that this 
represented new business over and 
above previously authorized alloca- 
tions. 


Brazil a Trouble Spot 


Previously Brazil had been cited 
as one of the major trouble spots in 
the general license territory and was 
suspected of receiving much more 
flour than was required, thereby per- 
mitting American flour to leak out 
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through the allocation controls for re- 
sale in other parts of the world. 


Flour Millers Indignant 


Flour millers are indignantly ask- 
ing that. the exception be canceled 
or that it be extended to all sellers 
in the general license area who have 
been injured by the cut-off date. 

While they are unable to indicate 
the exact amount of flour. business 
which was erased under the April 1 
cut-off date, millers say that it was 
a substantial amount. In almost 
every instance actual financial losses 
were sustained by the mills either 
through outright payments to buy- 
ers in consideration of the cancella- 
tion of contracts or through re-book- 
ing of flour on less favorable terms 
to PMA. 
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ATTENTION MILLERS! 


We Can Furnish New Flour Bags 
for Export—Cottons and Jutes 


Spot Shipment or Futures 
Print in One to Four Colors 


Also Have Some Good Used Jutes—100’s and 140’s 
Telephone: Kansas City, Norclay 4635 
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ALMANACK. 


118 South Sixth Street 


















THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER AL- 
MANACK for 1947 is now in prep- 
aration. It will be published as 
Section IT of THE NoRTHWESTERN 
MILLER of April 29. No member 
of the flour, grain, feed and baking 
industries can afford to be with- 
out a copy of it. Subscribers to 
THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER get 
it without cost. Others get it by 
becoming subscribers. $2 per year 
for 52 numbers — including the 


Che-Northwestern-Miller 





Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
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ARKETS IN DETAIL 











U. S. FLOUR MARKETS 


THE SOUTHWEST 


Kansas City: Determined to resist cur- 
rent high wheat prices to the possible 
limit, domestic flour buyers are taking 
on very few new bookings, leaving the 
government and scattered export trade as 
the main source of new flour business. 
Bakery and family flour trade combined 
last week averaged only about 16% of 
capacity, which is about the level that 
domestic business has held for several 
weeks and represents practically entirely 
buying forced by immediate and prompt 
needs. 

The total sales average for southwest- 
ern mills last week was 40% of capacity 
nearly two thirds of which was booked to 
PMA, There was a small scattering of 
private export business, in the aggregate 
not over 1% of capacity. Sales the pre- 
vious week were 90% of capacity and a 
year ago averaged 25%. 

When forced to do so, bakers have been 
purchasing flour, but it is obvious from 
sales average of recent weeks that buying 
is even below a replacement basis. One 
reason why this has been possible is that 
many mills were far behind in shipping 
directions two months ago and have been 
making up this deficit in recent weeks. 
Most of this backlog has been used up 
now, and while there may still be some 
room for bakers to run down their ware- 
house stocks further, new bookings soon 
must come up somewhat to a basis closer 
to actual day-to-day flour consumption. 
A scattered number of medium and smaller 
bakers are covered for June, but the ma- 
jority of the industry has nothing bought 
for that month and many still have some 
of their May needs to cover. 

Family flour trade remains restricted 
to occasional cars for quick shipment. 

Export interest was light last week, con- 
fined mostly to inquiries for clears on the 
extra May allocations for France. Some 
sales were made to this outlet in the 
range of $6.05@6.10, Gulf, throughout the 
week, but this price was too low for most 
sellers. There’ is a considerable potential 
of export business, consisting of the new 
June allocations as well as some uncov- 
ered May business, although it is uncer- 
tain how fast this will develop if buyers 





continue to keep their bids as low as 
they have been. 

Price trends have been erratic, with 
wheat fluctuations showing no _ consistent 


trend. Values are 25@35c higher than a 
week ago, with millfeeds showing some 
gains to offset wheat price advances. 

Quotations April 12, carlots, sacked, Kan- 
sas City: hard winter bakery short patent 
$6.85@6.95, standard patent $6.80@6.85, 
straight $6.75@6.80; established brands of 
family flour $7.25@7.30, family patents $7.05 
@7.15; first clears $5.85@5.95, second clears 
$5.70@5.80, high ash clears $5.60; soft 
wheat short patent $7.55@7.75, straight 
$6.90@7; cake flours $7.85. 

Five mills report domestic business fair, 
7 quiet, 6 slow, 8 dull. 


Oklahoma City: Flour sales were 85% of 
capacity, with 90% of the total bookings 
going to the bakers and 10% to the family 
buyers. Operation was normal, Prices 
closed as follows, basis 100-lb cottons de- 
livered Oklahoma points April 12, carlots: 
family short patent $7.42%; bakers, un- 
enriched, standard patent $6.88. 

Omaha: Little activity again was ob- 
served in the flour business last week. Sales 
were few as buyers preferred to be cau- 
tious rather than pay the high prices in 
hopes that they could hold off until the 
prices went down. Meanwhile, prices fluctu- 
ated during the week and ended at higher 
levels. 

Inguiry was light. PMA activity picked 
up considerably last week and export busi- 
ness continued full force with millers tak- 
ing advantage of the domestic hold-off pol- 
icy. They worked on back orders. Ex- 
port flour was heading for South America 
and Europe, millers said. Production was 
full throughout the week. Millers predict 
that the huge demand being. created by 
hold-off operations soon will become ur- 
gent, and flour purchasers will be forced 
to pay the price for their flour. Quota- 
tions April 12: hard winter bakery short 
patent $7 and family patents $7.50. 

Wichita: Due to a serious mechanical 
failure in one mill, operating time in 
Wichita mills last week was reduced to an 
average of five days, although shipping di- 
rections were ample for a _ six-day run. 
Sales declined further to about 23% of 
capacity. The telephone strike was a con- 
tributing factor in low sales. Quotations, 
basis Kansas City, April 12, 100-lb cottons, 
carlots: family flour $7.55@7.60, bakers short 
patent $7@7.10. Prices quoted reflect an 
advance of 50@60c over those prevailing one 
week ago. 

Hutchinson: Flour buyers backed away 
from the rising market and little new busi- 
ness was booked by mills of this area last 
week. Export interest was revived, but 
offers usually were not sufficient to defray 
cost of materials. Shipping directions were 
ample for full time operations. Prices 
were up 40@50c. 

Salina: The demand for flour continues 


Advancing wheat prices placed flour 
Shipping di- 


slow. 
at considerably higher levels. 
rections are very satisfactory. 


Texas: Domestic demand continues dull, 
with total sales about same as previous 
week, or about 15@20% of capacity. There 
was considerable selling to PMA, and this 
class of business itself probably amounted 
to 50@60% of the business done. Opera- 
tions continue at 85@90% of capacity; 
prices are up 50@60c sack on family and 
bakers flour, up on clears, nominal 30@40c 
sack. Quotations April 12, 100’s: family 
flour, extra high patent $7.70@7.80; high 
patent $7.45@7.55, standard bakers, plain 
$7@7.20, clears, plain, nominal $6.30@6.40, 
delivered TCP. 


THE NORTHWEST 


Minneapolis: The domestic flour market 
is just about as quiet now as it has been 
at any time on the crop. Bakers show 
extremely little interest, although their 
forward bookings are admittedly light. 
Millers are getting to a point where they 
are anxious for May shipment bookings, 
and, when a situation like this arises, 
there is always more or less talk of price 
cutting. Apparently, some are willing to 
shade their quotations, overlooking the 
fact that when flour is forced upon an 
unwilling market, profits must suffer. 

Buyers are influenced by the promise of 
another bumper crop in the Southwest and 
feel certain that prices must recede. But 
with the spring wheat crop still to be 
seeded, and the season already at least two 
weeks late, northwestern millers are not 
keen about selling flour based on the July 
and September futures, not knowing what 
they will get for their millfeed then. 

No new export business was_ reported 
for the week. Cable inquiry from Euro- 
pean countries is free enough, but when 
prices are quoted, the buyers back away. 
Evidently, spring wheat prices are out of 
line. It is understood that Greece will 
be asking for bids April 16 on 20,000 
tons of flour, and it remains to be seen 
whether spring wheat mills will partici- 
pate. 

Spring clears are relatively scarce, with 
some local mills in the market to buy 
these grades but unable to get all they 
need, 

Bookings by northwestern mills last week 
aggregated about 72% of capacity, com- 
pared with 33.5% a week earlier, and 26% 
a year ago, but they were swelled by 
PMA bookings and not buying by the 
regular trade. 

Quotations April 14: spring standard pat- 
ent $6.95@7, short patent $7.05@7.10, high 
gluten $7.30@7.35, established brands of 
family flour, enriched $7.80@7.90, first clear 
$6.50@6.80, second clear $5@5.25, whole 
wheat $6.95@7, all prices in sacks. 


Interior mills, including Duluth: After a 
slight improvement in the demand for 
flour in the past few weeks, sales for this 
week were extremely light and interest 
for the most part was lacking. Buyers 
remain out of the market except for their 
most urgent needs. Family flour demand 
was light. 


THE CENTRAL WEST 


Chicago: Current flour business continues 
very light. Prices were advanced again, 
and this served as a check. Spring wheat 
flour went up 28@35c the past week. Hard 
winters advanced 25@40c and soft winters 
35@50c. Brokers and mill agents say busi- 
ness is the lightest for some time. Bakers 
continue to hold off, and current sales are 
few in number and for one or two cars 
only. No one seems willing to book ahead 
at present prices. Shipping directions con- 
tinue fairly good. Family flour prices were 
up 40c for the week, and this has checked 
business. Sales are widely scattered, with 
deliveries fairly good. Quotations April 12: 
spring top patent $7.03@7.25, standard 
patent $6.93@7.15, first clear $6.30@6.60, 
family flour $8.10@8.25, hard winter short 
patent $7.10@7.32, 95% patent $7@7.22, 
first clear $6.37@6.50, soft winter short 
patent $7.47@7.90, standard patent $6.57@ 
7.65, first clear $5.90@6.75. 


St. Louis: Local mills report new busi- 
ness as extremely light. The domestic 
trade is showing meager interest. Bookings 
are for carlots for near-by delivery only. 
Mills are not pressing sales. Buyers are 
content to sit by awaiting developments 
before making any further commitments. 
Considerable flour was taken by the PMA 
during the past few days, with local mills 
taking some parcels for exports. Demand 
for clears is heavy. Jobbers report new 
business as being exceedingly dull. Flour 
prices are 20c bag lower. 

Central states mills report new business 
as very slow. Both the bakery and fam- 
ily trade are drawing on the present stocks 
and only buying when necessary in carlots 
for quick shipment. Flour prices are slight- 
ly lower. 

Quotations April 12, in 100-lb cottons: 
hard winter wheat standard patent $6.45, 
short patent $6.55, family patent $7.35, high 
protein clears $5.95, low protein $5.85; 
soft winter wheat bakery cake $7@7.30, all- 
purpose $6.70, family patent $7.40, straight 
$6.70, clears $6.15; spring wheat short pat- 
ent $6.60, standard $6.50, straight $6.40, 
high protein clears $6.10, low protein $5.60. 


Toledo: Business with the mills remained 
at a standstill last week, although there 


was improvement in the sale of millfeed 
which advanced in price in sympathy with 
wheat. The erratic course of the wheat 
market has caused much confusion. The 
Toledo bid for No. 2 red wheat, 30c rate 
points to New York April 12, was $2.83@ 
2.85, but hardly any wheat is coming out 
and the opinion is now freely expressed 
that there isn’t much wheat back in the 
country. Domestic flour business has been 
stagnant with almost no interest. There is 
a general feeling that prices are too high. 


Cleveland: Conditions the past week were 
not normal. The Easter holiday and the 
Passover season for the Jewish bakers 
greatly decreased the demand for flour. 
Although the flour market advanced there 
were no inquiries to speak of. Jobbers 
are content to complete their bookings. 
Bakers are ordering out their old con- 
tracts, and if they are compelled to buy 
are not purchasing in excess of 30 days. 

There has been no demand for family 
flour. However, the reduction of 2c lb 
in the price of shortening to the house- 
wives may stimulate some home baking. 
Grocers believe that family flour sales will 
be slow until next fall. The general pro- 
duction of baked goods should improve this 
week, increasing the demand for bakery 
flour. 

Quotations April 12: spring wheat family 
$8.18, high gluten $7.31, standard patent 
$7.06, first clear $6.76; hard winter wheat 
family $7.80, high gluten $7.40, standard 
patent $7.29, first clear $6.95; soft winter 
wheat family $7.68, short patent $7.78, 
straight $7.16, first clear $6.66. 


EASTERN STATES 


Buffalo: Pendulum-like wheat fluctuations 
resulted in wide and sharp flour price 
changes. Spring flours advanced 20@40c 
sack, hard winters 20@45c and soft win- 
ters 30@50c. Confused buyers are hold- 
ing off for better indications of a more 
stable market. Apparently commitments 
will be limited to nearby needs only. A 
better freight car situation is reported. 
With nearly normal productiom, some trad- 
ers expect better conditions soon. 

Quotations April 12, cottons, f.o.b. Buf- 
falo: spring family $8.35, spring high glu- 
ten $7.45, spring standard $7.20, spring 
first clear $6.75; hard winter family $8.35, 
hard winter high gluten $7.45, hard winter 
standard $7.10, hard winter first clears 
$6.65; soft winter family $8.10, soft win- 
ter short patent $7.40, soft winter straight 
$7.25, soft winter first clears $6.55. 


New York: Occasional replacement buy- 
ing is all that is reported in the local 
flour market. Buying is limited to scat- 
tered lots by flour distributors as bakers 
have withdrawn their offers and a general 
attitude of caution pervades the trade, 
fostered additionally by winter wheat crop 
reports and by President Truman’s state- 
ments on prices. They appear to have 
sufficient stocks to carry them although 
in view of the higher proportion of de- 
liveries to new orders, it is believed that 
orders on mills’ books are growing con- 
siderably less, 

Foreign buying has been light and allo- 
cations have aroused little stir. France 
appears to be the only country buying 
and has purchased first clears at $6.05, 
Gulf, on part of the 33,000-ton allotment 
and is still in the market for further 
offers. Offers of clears have not been free 
for either export or domestic sale, and 
Italian buying did not materialize because 
of current high levels. Prices are 30@50c 
above the previous week. 

Quotations April 12: spring family flour 
$8.55, high glutens $7.30@7.70, standard 
patents $7.10@7.45, clears $6.85@7; south- 
western short patents $7.45@7.65, standard 
patents $7.35@7.50; soft winter high ratio 
$8.05@8.20, straights $6.90@7.45. 


Boston: Flour prices are 15@20c higher 
in the Boston market this week. Trading 
continues to follow the cautious pattern 
established by buyers when wheat quota- 
tions first climbed rapidly. Mills are not 
pressing for business. Bakers continue to 
pick up odd lots for immediate needs. Most 
operators in this category report they are 
in fairly good shape as far as necessary 
inventories are concerned. They are ex- 
tremely hopeful of a favorable price reac- 
tion to the administration’s forceful re- 
quest for lower quotations. 

Several brokers reported inquiries for 
June supplies but they felt it was neces- 
sitated by a fear ‘that there may be a 
temporary seasonal shortage which is not 
unusual at that time of the year. Bread 
prices as quoted by the chain operators 
remain unchanged. 

Quotations April 12: spring short patents 
$7.20@7.35, standard $7.10@7.25, high glu- 
ten $7.35@7.55, first clears $6.65@6.90; 
hard winter short patents $7.10@7.30, hard 
winter standards $7@7.20; eastern’ soft 
wheat flour $7@7.20, high ratio $7.60@7.80; 
family flour $8.05. 


Philadelphia: Recovery tendencies dis- 
played by grain markets set the pattern 
for a general increase in flour quotations. 
However, the advance amounted to only 
10@25c sack, the latter revision being con- 
fined to spring family. 

The behavior of grain is receiving close 
attention from the flour trade, but so far 
they have found no reason for a decision 
to start a purchasing program. As a re- 
sult, trading is at a standstill and likely 
to remain that way until wheat displays 
indications of having reached a stable level. 

Some bakers are reported to be buying 
small lots for fill-in purposes, continuing 
their hand-to-mouth procedure. Most are 
entirely out of the market, however, see- 
ing no reason to abandon sideline posi- 
tions after having occupied them this long. 

Meanwhile, mill representatives are cau- 
tioning regular customers not to wait too 
long, pointing out that both the telephone 
strike and the tight boxcar situation are 
not conducive to a rush delivery. They 
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also report that forward commitments have 
tapered sharply because of the long period 
of buying caution and supplies on hand 
are narrowing further from what are al- 
ready decidedly low levels. 

Bakery operators carefully followed Wash- 
ington news on President Truman’s remarks 
regarding prices, keeping in mind the sharp 
setbacks incurred by some other com- 
modities and the rather prevalent opinion 
that something along the same lines might 
be experienced in baked goods. Retailers 
are still experiencing consumer buying re- 
sistance and some are said to have sharply 
reduced orders of higher-priced items. 

Export business is also in the doldrums, 
showing no signs of the additional alloca- 
tions to some countries being purchased 
here. Shipments abroad through the local 
port the past week amounted to 40,555 
bags, all going to Antwerp. 

Quotations April 12: spring family $8.15 
@8.35, high gluten $7.55@7.65, short patent 
$7.35@7.45, standard $7.25@7.35, first clear 
$6.65@6.85; hard winter short patent $7.20@ 
7.30, standard $7.10@7.20; soft winter 
standard $7@7.25. 

Pittsburgh: Flour quotations in the Pitts- 
burgh market varied widely all week and 
mill representatives were hard-pressed to 
keep up with quotations. Sales continued 
at a slow pace with the majority of sales- 
men reporting closing no sales during the 
entire week. Mills did not press for busi- 
ness. Bakers and jobbers decided there 
is too much risk involved to buying now. 
They anticipate lower prices when the 
new crop is marketed. Directions are good 
and a cleaning-up of bakers’ and jobbers’ 
bookings is rapidly taking form. Observy- 
ers believe that bakers and jobbers must 


place flour orders’ shortly. Mill repre- 
sentatives state inquiries are few, with 
little comment concerning future flour 


prices or flour orders being made by the 
trade. A complete waiting attitude con- 
tinues. Cake and pastry flours shared 
in the apathy with first clears and high 
glutens. Any special price inducements, 
offered in a few instances on flour for im- 
mediate shipment, fail to bring any interest 
in buying. Quotations April 12, cottons: 
hard winter $7.11@7.40, medium patent 
$7.16@7.45, short patent $7.21@7.50; spring 
wheat $7@7.41, medium patent $7.05@7.46, 
short patent $7.10@7.51; high gluten $7.57 
@7.66; first clear $6.47@7.01; family flour, 
advertised brands $7.75@7.81, other brands 
$7@7.25; pastry and cake flour $7@8.10. 


THE SOUTH 

New Orleans: Due to the erratic market 
conditions flour purchasers were confused. 
While a slightly larger volume of sales 
was negotiated in the beginning of the 
week, purchases dwindled to practically 
nothing the moment flour prices again 
went up. Most sales were for nearby de- 
livery, and there was no perceptible in- 
terest in deferred shipments. Again south- 
western hard wheat flours were the best 
sellers, with a slightly better demand for 
northwestern spring wheat flours. However, 
the majority of the bakers and jobbers 
feel very bearish towards the present un- 
settled market. A limited amount of Pa- 
cific Coast and midwestern soft wheat 
flours was sold to the local cracker manu- 
facturers, but most of these sales were to 
cover immediate needs. The demand from 
European countries for export flour, es- 
pecially for April shipment, was consider- 
ably stronger as these countries tried to 
fill their respective quotas. However, the 
demand from the Americas was practically 
nonexistent. 

Quotations April 12, carlots, delivered, 
100-lb new cottons: hard winter bakery 
short patent $7.10@7.25, standard $6.95@ 
7.10, first clear $6.60@6.80; spring wheat 
bakery short patent $7.45@7.65, standard 
$7.30@7.45, first clear $6.95@7.15, high glu- 
ten $7.70@7.90; soft wheat short patent 
$7.50@7.70, straight $6.85@7.05, first clear 
$6.45@6.60;. high ratio cake $7.65@7.90, 
Pacific Coast cake $7.70@7.80, pastry $6.80 
@6.90. Barge shipment from Minneapolis 
20c less. 


Atlanta: The flour business remains in a 
dull rut in this area. All sides of the 
trade apparently are determined to buck 
the high market and purchase only when 
necessity demands. The lack of efficient 
telephone service caused inquiries to be 
practically nil, giving brokers and _ mill 
representatives an opportunity to ‘clean 
house,” according to them. 

Bakers remain disinterested in making 
future commitments, buying only to meet 
immediate needs. Just how long a num- 
ber will be able to hold off is a matter 
of guesswork as some past bookings are 
said to be reaching bottom. Some resale 
business was reported at prices under the 
market, but this was well spotted. Ship- 
ping instructions from bakers also took 4 
tumble and were generally quiet, possibly 
— a decrease in bread consump- 

on. 

Family flour trading is extremely slow 
at present, although March was generally 
said to have been a good month. Whole- 
salers describe their business as off, par- 
ticularly in the farming districts. (1s, 
independent retail grocers and chain stores 
Say flour out-go is very limited in many 
instances. Retail flour stocks are reported 
as heavy, indicating a buyers’ strike against 
advancing flour prices. é 

Blenders are in much the same posi- 
tion as other members of the flour indus- 
try and only show interest to keep UP 
running time which has been curtailed. 

Prices advanced, spring quotations mov- 
ing up 20c, southwestern 15c, clears 10c, 
cake flour 40c, pastry 10c. Family ‘lours 
climbed 20@40c, hard wheat showing the 
stronger increase. 

Quotations April 12: spring high siuten 
$7.90@8.15, short patent $7.70@7.80, stand- 
ard patent $7.50@7.60, first clear $7.05@ 
7.25; hard winter standard patent $6.97@ 
7.20, short patent $7.07@7.40, first clear 
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$6.35@6.60; hard winter family $7.45 @8.50; 
soft wheat family $7.55@8.65; soft wheat 
first clear $6.35@6.60; cake flour, extra 
fancy $8@8.10, pastry flour $7.05@7.15. 
Self-rising flour is quoted 25c over plain. 


PACIFIC COAST 

Seattle: Business was dull in the domestic 
market during the week, with buyers fair- 
ly comfortable and only filling odd holes 
as they appeared in their inventories, and 
for quick delivery. Some further May-June 
sales to PMA were reported, to go against 
export commitments, but the volume of 
these sales was not large. Mills are booked 
pretty much to capacity for the next 120 
days and are not in position to take on very 
much more business. Prices remained at 
fairly steady levels. Family patent $8.17, 
bluestem $7.13, bakery $7.34, pastry $6.48. 

Portland: Flour mills are operating un- 
der increasing difficulty, especially on their 
domestic business, because of lack of Mon- 
tana wheat. A slight improvement in cars 
moving in from Montana has not been suf- 
ficient to take care of requirements. Do- 
mestic sales of flour continue very light, 
with mills delivering on old bookings. Lit- 
tle export business was booked on the latest 
government order except for deferred ship- 
ments for June, July and August. vices 
were low and mills were not anxious to 
take much of it in view of wheat diffi- 
culties. 

Prices show an easier tendency. Quota- 
tions April 12: high gluten $7.15, blue- 
stem $6.87, all Montana $7, cake $7.47, 
pastry and pie $6.41, fancy hard wheat 
clears $6.60, whole wheat $6.22, graham 
$5.98, cracked wheat $5.90. 





CANADIAN MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal: Since authorization was 
given by the Canadian wheat board, flour 
mills have booked substantial export or- 
ders for May shipment. They will be op- 
erating to capacity during that month. 
More business is offered than the avail- 
able capacity can produce. Demand for 
flour from abroad appears to be as keen 
as ever, and capacity operation over a 
long period is anticipated. A few of the 
markets in the British West Indies have 
eased off in buying, as well as Newfound- 
land. They appear to have sufficient sup- 
plies to carry them along and are con- 
tent to wait on the chance of getting into 
the market on a more favorable price basis. 
The domestic market is taking the usual 
quantities. Ceilings are in effect to home 
buyers and the price of government regula- 
tion flour for the United Kingdom is also 
stabilized. Quotations April 12: ceilings, 
top patent springs for use in Canada $5.05 
bbl, seconds $4.40, bakers $4.30, in 98's 
cotton, mixed cars, with 10c added for 
cartage where used. For export to United 
Kingdom government regulation flour is 
quoted at $12.28 per 280 Ibs, for ship- 
ment up to end of July, Halifax or St. John. 

Winter wheat flour is scarce. Few mills 
have any to sell as it is impossible to ob- 
tain winter wheat. Biscuit manufacturers 
are unable to cover requirements and are 
obliged to substitute -springs. No winters 
are available for export. Prices are at 
ceiling levels in the domestic market. Quo- 
tations April 12: standard grades for do- 
Mestic use $5.50 bbl, secondhand cottons, 
Montreal freight basis; for export $7.35 
bbl, fa.s., 98’s cottons, Canadian seaboard, 
Plus equalization fee of $7.50 bbl 

Marketing of winter wheat is at a stand- 
still. Any stocks remaining on farms in 
Ontario are being tightly held either for 
use as feed or in the hope of a change 
in government policy which will bring 
higher prices. Quotations April 12: ceil- 
ings $1.12@1.14 bu, shipping points in On- 
tario, according to freights. 


Winnipeg: Export business in Canadian 
wheat and flour last week totaled almost 
3,400,000 bus. All of the flour business 
was with countries other than the United 
Kingdom, including China, India, Central 
and South America, West Indies, etc. This 
was equivalent to about 1,300,000 bus in 
terms of wheat. The United Kingdom pur- 
chased roughly 1,700,000 bus, while the 
Temainder of the bulk total went to Bel- 
gium and the Netherlands. Domestic trade 
Continues keen, and supplies are moving 
fairly free, with mills operating to capacity. 
Quotations April 12: top patent springs 
for delivery between Fort William and the 
British Columbia boundary $5.30 cottfons, 
Second patents $4.80, second patents to 
bakers $4.60. 7 

Vancouver: Shipments to Manila now con- 
Stitute the largest part of flour moving 
from this port. Almost every ship bound 
for the Philippines is taking a parcel of 
Canadian flour, and the demand remains 
Steady. ; 

There are reports among the trade that 
the Chinese government purchasing agen- 
cy is placing some business with Canadian 
Mills, but since this business is all being 
Worked in the East, the effect of the new 
departure has not been felt here yet. Re- 
cently the Chinese authorities, finding im- 
Ports of flour dwindling to almost nothing 
a8 a result of the government policy in 
Tefusing to grant import licenses to regular 

Porters, were forced to turn to their 
wn buying agency for supplies. Other ex- 
Port outlets for flour through this port 
Temain only fair. 

Domestic flour sales are still just fair. 

@ limiting factor in flour sales here 

the baking trade continues to be the 
Scarcity of shortening and sugar. Large 
bakeries concentrating on the bread trade 
are the chief flour buyers, with store sales 
at a very low level compared with 
Prewar days. 
: No cake or pastry flour is coming through 
Tom Ontario mills, although there are 
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indications that some will be available to 
this market about June. 

Hard wheat flour prices are unchanged 
at ceiling levels. Cash car quotations 
for 98’s cottons April 12: first patents $5.40, 
bakers patents $5, vitamin B $4.90. Cake 
and pastry flour quotations to the trade 
are firm at $7.50. 





RYE PRODUCTS 





Minneapolis: Just a few scattered cars 
of rye grain are arriving here, delivered 
against old trades ‘“‘to arrive.’’ Spot No. 2 
is still being quoted at $3.10@3.15 bu, and 
“to arrive’ at $3.05. At these levels there 
is little business being done in flour. Most 
milling units in this area are idle and will 
remain so until new crop is_ harvested. 
Quotations are merely nominal. Pure white 
rye flour $8.50@8.70 sack, in cottons, f.o.b. 
Minneapolis, pure medium $8.20@8.40, pure 
dark $6@7. 

Philadelphia: Rye flour is showing no evi- 
dence of changing its downward course in 
this market, and the prevailing quotation 
on white of $9.10@9.20 is 25c sack be- 
neath the posted price of a week ago. How- 
ever, the baking trade maintains its wait- 


ing policy. As a result, dealings remain 
at a standstill. The supply situation is still 
very tight. 


New York: Rye flour sales continue light 
as bakers use all possible substitutes to 
keep rye bread prices within reason. Pure 
white patents $8.85@9. 

Pittsburgh: The rye market continues 
to edge lower, but bakers still show no 
interest in purchasing, although they state 
their stocks are low. Quotations, cottons, 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh: rye flour, fancy white 
$9.14@9.24, medium $8.89@8.99, dark $7.14 
@7.24, blended $7.31. 

Atlanta: Demand is slow and supplies are 
ample; rye, white $10@10.10, dark quoted 
$2@3 lower. 

Portland: Pure dark rye $71.05, Wiscon- 
sin white patent $10.60. 

St. Louis: Prices are unchanged. Sales 
and shipping instructions are slow. Prices, 
subject to mills’ confirmation: pure white 
$9.35, medium $8.95, dark $6.60, rye meal 
$8.95. 

Chicago: Rye flour prices declined about 
20c from the high point the past week, but 
sales continue few in number and only in 
small amounts. White patent rye $8.55@ 
8.95, medium $8.25@8.70, dark $6.35@8. 

Buffalo: In line with wheat flour fluctua- 
tions, prices for rye have been wide and 
sharp. Better prices have brought out 
hidden rye grains and better car service 
has made it more available. The slight- 
ly improved condition resulted in a drop 
of 15c cwt for all grades. Quotations, f.o.b. 
Buffalo: white rye $9.15, medium rye $8.85, 
dark rye $6.65. 

Cleveland: The demand for rye flour last 
week was nil. Jewish bakers are not 
baking owing to the Passover holiday, and 
the trade as a whole is not interested at 
the present price of rye flour. The only 
buying that is being done is for immediate 
use. Prices are a trifle higher than last 
week. Quotations: patent white rye flour 
$9@9.20, medium rye flour $8.60@8.80. 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 





Week-end flour quotations, per sack (100 Ibs). 


lbs.) All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 
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Sprin 
Sprin 
Sprin 


Hard winter family 


& 


winter family 


family 
top patent 
high gluten 


short 


standard 
straight 


first 


clear 


winter high gluten . 
winter short 


winter standard 


winter first clear . 
winter family 
winter short patent 


winter standard 
winter straight 
winter first clear 


flour, white 


flour, d 


& 
& 
& 
& 
& 


fami 
high 
short 


standard 


first 


ly 
gluten 


clear 


Hard winter high gluten . 
Hard winter short 


Hard winter standard 
Hard winter first clear 


Soft 
Soft 
Soft 
Soft 
Soft 
Rye 
Rye 


winter family 
winter short patent 


winter straight 


winter standard 
winter first clear 


flour, 


flour, d 


Durum, 


Family patent 
Bluestem 
Bakery grades 


Pastry 


**In cottons, Fort William basis. 


gran., 


white 


ark 


bulk 





Seattle S. 
7$ 


(Canadian quotations per bbl of 196 


Chicago Mpls. Kans. City St. Louis Buffalo 
$8.10@8.25 $7.80@7.90 $...@... $...@... $...@8.35 
7.03@7.25 ...@... --@. Sree i os 
o2e@... 17.30@7.35 vwe@. »-@... «+ @7.45 
++-@... %7.05@7.10 .-@. +. @6.60 ah aT 
6.93@7.15 6.95@7.00 -@6.50 »-@7.20 
ee eas er Eee -@. -@6.40 es ee 
6.30@6.60 6.50@6.80 a Oe -@6.10 --@6.75 
ote one ee See A -@7.35 --@8.35 
rr. ee oes er eae vl eee -»@7.45 
7.10@7.32 = ae 6.85@6.95 -@6.55 ae 
a ~s@ a 6.80@6.85 -@6.45 --@7.10 
6.37@6.50 aoe e 5.85 @5.95 -@5.95 --@6.65 
eed eae --@ nea ves ~--@7.40 --@8.10 
7.47@7.90 -@. 7.55@7.75 7.00@7.30 «+ @7.40 
6.57 @7.65 — eee OO, | oa ay Toe 
a er -@... 6.90@7.00 --@6.70 --@7.25 
5.90@6.75 A ee ne os 6 --@6.15 -@6.55 
8.55@8.95 .8.50@8.70 ...@... --@9.35 @9.15 
6.35@8.00 6.00@7.00 ery or --@6.60 @6.65 
-».-@6.20 6.05@6.15 Press ---@6.40 --.-@6.36 
New York Phila. Boston Cleveland Atlanta 
$...@8.55 $8.15@8.35 $...@... $...@8.18 $...@.:.. 
7.30@7.70 7.55@7.65 7.35@7.55 -@7.31 7.90@8A5 
Ae A 7.35@7.45 7.20@7.35 -@... 7.70@7.80 
7.10@7.45 7.25@7.35 7.10@7.25 --@7.06 7.50@7.60 
6.85@7.00 6.65@6.85 6.65@6.90 -@6.76 7.05@7.25 
rer Fak, Lee “ae -@7.80 7.45@8.50 
oa, uae ee Are or er -@7.40 a Me 
7.45@7.65 7.20@7.30 7.10@7.30 -@ 7.07@7.40 
7.35@7.50 7.10@7.20 7.00@7.20 +-@7.29 6.97@7.20 
a ee -@ soe --@6.95 6.35@6.80 
a ess rr A -+-@8.05 --@7.68 7.55@8.65 
rh Are: -@ 7.00 @7.20 ---@7.78 At.) See 
6.90@7.45 aa eee eae --@7.16 ere 
oos@..- 7.00@7.25 ee ee ne ete ee ee 
a re 2 Vn x -+-@6.66 6.35@8.60 
8.85@9.00 9.10@9.20 -@... 9.00@9.20 10.00@10.10 
Te Ce see e's -@ Cro Aeeme ss SO 
---@6.52 aM 3%. -@ 1 ores Ue 
Francisco Toronto **Winnipeg 
we ae Spring top patentf.. $...@5.05 $...@5.30 
sae ae Spring second patent{ -@4.40 ...@4.80 
— 2 Spring first clear{ @3.30 <a ates 

yo Spring exports§ ..... @12.28 ...@. 

Ontario soft winterst @5.50 o-@:s 

Ontario exports§ rs @7.35 ~@.. 


tSecondhand cottons. 


198-lb cottons. 


§280-lb cottons. 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car- 
load lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points: 


St. Louis 
Bic Pieces 


Spring bran 


Hard winter bran .. 


Soft 


Flour 


Red dog 


winter bran 
Standard midds.* 
midds.t 


Spring bran 


Hard winter bran 


Soft winter bran 
Standard midds.* 
midds.t 


Flour 
Red dog 


Toronto 


{Win 


nipeg 


*Brown shorts. 


Chicago 


s Mas es 


@50.00 
@.... 


51.00@52.00 


Minneapolis 
$48.00 @48.50 


49.00@49.50 


Kansas City 
46.00@ 46.50 


Te Ewer 54.00@55.00 48.00@48.50 

58.00 @60.00 57.00@59.00 snot osc 
Buffalo Philadelphia Boston 

+ $53.00@54.00 $60.00@61.00 $....@59.00 

54.00@55.00 61.00@62.00 +++» @59.50 

59.00 @60.00 er eee Tr) ere 

62.00@62.50 70.00@71.00 +++ +@65.00 
Spring bran Shorts 

Tree riee $....@30.25 $....@31.25 

eb seeeess eee @29.25 @30.25 

tGray shorts. {Fort William basis. 


49.25@49.50 
a. wee 


50.00@50.50 
US ea 


v 


Cleveland 





7.00 


-@ 

@5 

..@5 
-@ 


Ft. Worth 
ae See 


@ 


52.00@53.00 


54.00@ 
cone 


55.00 


Atlanta 
Bee ween 


56.00 @58.00 


Middlings 
$....@34.25 


eee Pe 
3.00 58.00@59.00 
-@.. 





UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 





Toronto-Montreal: Mills producing rolled 
oats and oatmeal are busy with export 
orders. They are booked up to end of 
June. Domestic sales are slower. Quota- 
tions: rolled oats $3.85 bag, in 80-lb cot- 
tons; oatmeal, in 98-lb jutes, $4.70, f.o.b. 
Toronto or Montreal. 

Winnipeg: Demand for rolled oats and 
oatmeal has eased somewhat with the com- 
ing of warmer weather. Supplies are mod- 
erate and sufficient to meet all buying 
orders. There has been no suggestion of 
export business for some _ time. Quota- 
tions: rolled oats in 80-lb sacks $3.95 in the 
three prairie provinces; oatmeal in 98-lb 
sacks, 20% over rolled oats. 

Minneapolis: Bulk rolled oats were quot- 
ed at $6 on April 14; 20-02 packages $2.85 
case, 48-oz packages $3.10. 





Millfeed Receipts and Shipments 


Receipts and shipments of millfeed at 
the principal distributing centers for the 


week ending April 12, in tons, with com- 
parisons: 

7-Receipts—,- —Shipments— 

1947 1946 1947 1946 
Minneapolis 0.8 «++ 15,210 20,100 
Kansas City .. 2,370 175 6,060 3,200 
Philadelphia .. 330 210 eee ‘as 
Milwaukee .... 60 90 4,830 2,940 





Flaxseed Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of flax- 

seed at principal primary points for the 
week ending April 12, in thousand bushels: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 


1947 1946 1947 1946 1947 1946 
Minneapolis . 112 87 112 46 2,102 2,202 
Duluth ...... 1 47 3 16 269 1,364 





Rye Flour Output 


Following is the rye flour output report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller by principal 
mills at Chicago, Minneapolis and outside 
points in the Northwest, in sacks, with 
comparative figures for the previous weeks: 

Mar. Mar. April April 

F 22 29 2 
Five mills 34,898 
*Four mills. 


38,834 32,184 *32,184 


Visible supply of grain in the United States, as compiled by the secretary of the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade, in bushels (000’s omitted) on April 5, and corresponding date of 
a year ago: 


Baltimore 


Boston 


Buffa 


lo 


Chicago 
Duluth 
Fort Worth 


Galveston 


Hutchinson 
Indianapolis 
Kansas City 


Milwaukee 


Minneapolis 


New Orleans 


Philadelphia 


Sioux City 
St. Joseph 
Louis 


St. 


Wichita 








-—Wheat—7" orn——, -——Oats-—, co Rye—_7" Pod yv— 

1947 1946 “1947 19461947 1946 1947 1946 1047 1946 

70 1,188 4,694 65 116 1,652 121 826 4 ~ 

if 423 199 ¥ i Hi rs i pe o 

1,066 931 1,171 1,120 711 2,042 309 18 279 292 

822 480 7,549 9,938 2,353 2,418 296 623 571 565 

5,697 6,107 3,618 118 531 3,584 5 . B64) GEO 

... 2,375 2,565 237 89 202 613 12 85 
2,452 907 758 Fa 2 498 is * 

i... 1,948 (1,073 ZH 5 ie iy ae nN = 64 

oe 719 748 1,633 1,473 126 254 103 sp a 2 

... 8,527 3,096 2,666 1,72 128 291 38 136 166 298 

22 .. 366 735 34 109 ¥ .. 3,802 3,290 

.». 2,163 1,384 911 1,019 344 5,429 573 489 5632 3269 

os 330 734 1,379 41 109 9 3 ee Mos 

9 76 . 583 18 13-149 1 41 1 of 

2,130 1,837 2,353 2,013 78 936 26 27° 4173 ~=«:131 

- .. 404 276 oh ‘2 ts 9 40 fp 

iy 31 1,523 2,785 302 208 69 485 e a 

11 eas eet 8 173 4 1 207 2 

1,045 858 852 404 361 761 “a 21 27 

925 671 2,354 1,453 95 1,066 2 12 9 

540 507 i 4 3 4 ‘ 1 7 

27,882 25,000 34,770 21,229 5,207 20,196 1,545 2,648 11,765 8,691 





GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 





April 
April 
April 
April 
April 
April 


Closing prices of grain futures at leading markets, in 








cents per bushel: 





WHEAT 

a Mi poli Chicago -—kKansas City. 

May July Sept. Dec. May July Sept. Dec. May poy 1, my 

243% 229% 215 209 253% 222% 217% 214% 247% 215% 210% 

242% 227% 212 206 249% 218 212% 210% 244% 210% 207. 

247 230% 214 208 253% 221 215% 212% 250 213 208 

250 229% 212 207 257 218% 213 211 253% 211% 206% 

251% 229 211% 207 259% 217% 211% 210 257 210% 205% 

- 249% 228% 211% 207 257% 217 211 209 254% 210% 205% 
-BARLEY~ -——CORN—, o—RYE—> rc CORN: 

Chicago Chicago Winnipeg Chicago Minneapolis 
May July May July May July May July May July 
155 aéoe 178% 171% 285 265% 88 81% 83 75% 
155 176% 168% 275 254% 86% 78 81% 73% 
155% 179 170% 279 262 88% 80% 83 74% 
156 178% 169% 281 263 88% 80% 83% 75% 
157% 175% 167 286 262% 88% 80% 82% 74% 
159% 176 165% 281% 261% 88 80% 82% 74% 
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WANT ADS 














v 


v 


Advertisements in this department are 5c per word; minimum charge, 


$1. (Count six words for signature.) 
will be accepted for 244c per word, 50c minimum. 


Ads $4 per inch per insertion. 


v 


Situation Wanted advertisements 
Display Want 


All Want Ads cash with order. 


v 





HELP WANTED 


v 

WANTED — MILLWRIGHT. SOBER, IN- 
dustrious, capable of handling all main- 
tenance for 1,200-sack flour mill ,located 
in Texas. Finest residential college town. 
Address 8594, The Northwestern Miller, 
612 Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas City 
6, Mo. 


WANTED — EXPERIENCED MAINTE- 
nance foreman who is familiar with mill- 
ing operations. Must be able to plan, 
assign, and follow-up work of mainte- 
nance men as well as boiler room activi- 
ties. Address 8603, The Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


PROGRESSIVE SOUTHERN FEED MILL 
needs immediately production manager 
capable handling overall supervision of 
current operations, planning new installa- 
tions to increase efficiency, etc. This is 
more than a mill superintendent’s job. 
State full experience, references, desired 
salary, and all particulars in first ap- 
plication. All applications confidential. 
Address 8555, The Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis 2, Minn. 























MILLING AND ELEVATOR ENGINEER— 
Multi- plant flour- milling organization 
needs an engineer who can supply solu- 
tions for production and operating prob- 
lems, collaborate on machinery and 
process equipment design, recommend se- 
lection, purchase and supervise installa- 
tion, construction and repair of milling 
machinery. Permanent position with ex- 
cellent future. Give full details, age, ex- 
perience, salary requirements, education, 
first letter. Replies treated confidentially. 
‘Your present employer will not be con- 
tacted without your approval. Address 
8589, The Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis 2, Minnesota. 


OHIO AND WEST VIRGINIA 


BROKERS 
WANTED 


Most of both states open May 1. 
Please write stating area covered 
and prospective Volume. 





Atkinson Milling Company 


900 Flour Exchange | Minneapolis 15, Minn. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 


v 


WOULD LIKE TO REPRESENT SOME 
good mill in western Tennessee and north- 
ern Mississippi. Experienced and ac- 
quainted with this trade. Address 8607, 
The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, 
Minn. 

















MACHINERY FOR SALE 


v 


DIESEL ENGINES, NEW, SURPLUS, FOR 
sale. Fairbanks Model 42F, 8%x10%, 2 
cyl., 2-cycle, 60 H.P., 450 R.P.M., fly- 
wheel “V" grooved (factory price about 
$5,000), $2,750. Buda 86, 130 H.P., 1,200 
to 1,800 R.P.M. (factory price about $2,- 
475), $1,700. Many other new and used 
engines. Large number parts for Model 
6DH691 Buda Diesel, 60% off. Associated 
Diesel Engineers, Winnetka, III. 

















MACHINERY WANTED 


v 


WANTED—BRIGHTWOOD BOX MACHINE 
—Pneumatic scale packaging machine; 
two flour blenders. Address 4970, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 

















WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. E. Hagan, 1522 E. High, Jefferson 
City. Mo. 





WANTED — CAN UTILIZE 5 TO 10 AN- 
derson Oil Expellers. Give details, serial 
numbers, motor size and price. Address 
7897, The Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis 2, Minn. 





WANTED 


Elevator and/or mill in grain-produc- 
ing area. If you have a plant in first- 
class condition send description and 
details to 8601, The Northwestern Mill- 
er, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 














BRAZIL-EUROPEAN 


Large volume flour, grain and foods export- 
er, 30 years’ experience, efficient, seeks rep- 
resentation of American and Canadian flour 
mills and grain shippers of good standing. 
British and continental references furnished. 
Address 8448, The Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis 2, Minn. 








HAVE YOU A FLOUR 
BRAND PROBLEM? 


The Northwestern Miller maintains 
at the home office in Minneapolis a 
card file of flour brands used or reg- 
istered in the United States and Can- 
ada. It is periodically revised through 
questionnaires to the milling industry. 
The editorial staff will assist readers in 
every possible way to make use of the 
information contained in this file. Ad- 
dress. The Northwestern Miller, 118 8. 
6th St., Minneapolis 2, Minn. 

















SOLICITING INQUIRIES FOR 


Lucky Star Flour 


Made from CANADIAN SPRING WHEAT FOR EXPORT 


NORTHERN SALES AGENCIES 
Cable Address Avenue Bldg. 
Norsalag WINNIPEG. CANADA 














MILLFEED MARKETS 





Minneapolis: The market was active last 
week and prices reacted $2 from the recent 
low level. Mixers and distributors were 
in market for quick shipment bran and 
standard midds., but flour midds. and red 
dog were neglected. Consumers seemed to 
have allowed their stock piles to dwindle 
dangerously low and wanted immediate 
shipment. The current week, however, 
opened quietly, and more or less hesitancy 
is displayed, possibly in sympathy with 
weakness in grains and stock market. Spot 
shipment is held at: bran $48@48.50, stand- 
ard midds. $49@49.50, flour midds. $54@55, 
red dog $57@59. May shipment bran could 


probably be bought at $4@5 less, and 
June-July at $10@12 less. 
Duluth: Demand is light; the trend is 


pure bran 
midds. 


lower and supplies are good; 
$49, standard bran $48, flour 
$55.55, red dog $60. 

Kansas City: The week began at Kansas 
City with a slower demand for millfeeds. 
Bran was down 50c@$1 over the week-end 
and on April 14 shorts began to feel the 
effects of a weaker undertone. Offerings 
were available in good volume, but buyers 
were more difficult to locate this week 
than last. Flour production in the South- 
west was down more than 20% last week, 
but most mills report that previous con- 
tracts will be amply cared for by current 
output. Quotations April 14: 
46.50, shorts $48@48.50. 

Oklahoma City: Good demand with clos- 
ing prices as follows: carlots, northern 
zone, bran $2.42%, mill run $2.45%, shorts 
$2.47%; southern gone bc higher. Truck 
lots 20c higher on all grades. 

Omaha: Millfeed was more 
here than in several weeks. 


in demand 
Supply was 


bran $46@ . 


good and most millers sold considerable 
quantities. Bran sold at $47, shorts $48. 


Wichita: Demand is improved and about 
sufficient to absorb production. Prices show 
a decline of $5 under those prevailing one 
week ago. Quotations, basis Kansas City: 
bran $47, shorts $48. 


Hutchinson: Demand for millfeed picked 
up after a slow start and prices rallied 
somewhat from the extreme dip. Equally 
ready market was found for both bran 
and shorts. Quotations, Kansas City basis: 
bran $46.50, mill run $47, gray shorts $47.50. 


Salina: Demand showed considerable im. 
provement after prices declined about $7 
ton from last week; however, the market 
recovered about $3 in the last few days. 
Quotations, basis Kansas City: bran $46@47, 
gray shorts $47@48. 


Fort Worth: Demand is slightly improved, 
but trading is almost at a standstill be- 
cause of the phone tie-up. Quotations, car- 
lots: bran $52@53, gray shorts $54@55, 
burlaps, delivered TCP. 


St. Louis: Cash feed shows a slight im- 
provement, with a little better demand for 
April-May and no interest in the deferred 


months. Offerings are not quite so free as 
recently. Bran $49.25@49.50, gray shorts 
$50@50.50. 


Toledo: Millfeed is in better demand and 
has recovered from the week’s low of $51 
ton to $54 for bran and $53 for midds., 
sacks, f.o.b. mill. 


Cleveland: The feed market continues to 
baffle most buyers. There was very little 
demand the first part of the week, but 
conditions changed and local mills were 
able to dispose of all the feed on hand. 
Quotations: bran, carlots $56 ton, stand- 
ard midds. $57 ton, flour midds. $53 ton. 


Buffalo: Prices of millfeed continued to 
descend sharply during the past week, with 
the output heavy and buyers holding off 
volume orders for still lower prices. The 
downward trend was checked April 10 just 
before the grain market closed, with prices 
still down but up from the low for the 
day by about $3 ton. Bran and standard 
midds. were off $7.50@8, flour midds. $7 
@7.50, and red dog $5.50@6 from a week 
ago. Quotations, f.o.b. Buffalo, jutes: bran 
$53@54, standard midds. $54@55, flour 
midds. $59@60, red dog $62@62.50. 


Boston: Spring bran and middlings fell 
as much as $8 in-the Boston market last 
week before recovering about $3 of the de- 
cline in the last trading session. Buying 
was extremely dull most of the week as 
buyers stood by awaiting further weak- 
ness. It is nearly impossible to sell any- 
thing for future shipment unless at great 
price concessions. It is felt in this area 
that feed prices will have to decline sub- 
stantially in the next few weeks in order 
to counteract the heavy cancellations in 
chick orders which have reached a point 
where hatcheries are reported on the verge 
of closing down. Quotations: spring bran 
$59, midds. $59.50, red dog $65. 

Philadelphia: The trade reports a slight- 
ly better inquiry for millfeed in this area, 
but so far it has not been translated into 
actual buying. One of the reasons for the 
revived interest is the recent downturn in 
quotations which dropped bran and standard 
midds. $8 ton under the levels of a week 
ago at $60@61 and $61@62, respectively. 
Red dog was $1 lower at $70@71. 

Pittsburgh: The continued declining prices 
for millfeeds prove no incentive to buying. 
Heavier offerings give only the impression 
that it is advisable to wait for even lower 
prices at a later date. Bales are re- 
stricted to those buyers in absolute heed 
of millfeeds and then very limited amounts 
are bought. Quotations, sacked, delivered 
Pittsburgh: bran $56, standard midds. $56, 
flour midds. $58, red dog $63.10. 

New Orleans: Demand for millfeeds is 
not increasing even though they are sub- 
stantially lower compared with the pre- 
vious week. All classes of buyers show 
extreme caution and are purchasing only 
for immediate requirements. In spite of 
the tendency of the market to steady in 
the last few days and the deerease in 
active sales efforts from mills and jobbers 
there has been no stimulation of the de- 
mand. Wheat bran $51.50@53, gray shorts 
$52.50@54 for prompt shipment. 

Atlanta: Buying is only to meet needs. 
The trend is easier and suplies are ample; 
wheat bran $56@58, gray shorts $58@59. 

Seattle: With flour mills well booked up 
for the next 90 to 120 days, there was little 
pressure on the market, and in some in- 
stances buyers were having a hard time 
getting delivery on existing contracts. Some 
mills were looking for supplies among 
their competitors to take care of their 
bookings, and it appears that no matter 
what happens in the grain market for the 
next two months, nothing will push mill- 
feed down very much. Mills are not talk- 
ing about new crop prices and neither are 
buyers. Market firm at $50 Seattle-Tacoma, 
bagged. 

Portland: Mill run $51, middlings $56 ton. 


Ogden: Millfeed prices continued station- 
ary with trade quiet during the past week. 
Demand pretty well equals supply, with 
plants booked ahead into June. Mills con- 
tinue working to capacity seven days per 
week. Quotations: red bran and mill run 
$53, midds. $57, carload lots, f.o.b. Ogden; 
Denver prices: $58 and $62; California 
prices: $58.50, midds. $62.50, carlots, f.o.b. 
San Francisco; Los Angeles: $58.75, midds. 
$62.75. 

Toronto-Montreal: Millfeed is in heavy 
demand. Scarcity of feeding grains has 
increased the sale of millfeed. Produc- 
tion is at record levels, exports are re- 
stricted, but offerings are insufficient. Ceil- 
ing prices prevail. Quotations: ceilings, 
bran $30.25, shorts $31.25, midds. $34.25, 


April 15, 1947 


net cash terms, bags included, mixed o, 
straight cars, Montreal basis. 

Winnipeg: All types of millfeeds continue 
in good demand, with practically all of the 
output from western mills going to easterp 
Canada. Small lots for Alberta are moy. 
ing into British Columbia. Supplies are 
far short of requirements. Quotations: 
Manitoba and Saskatchewan bran $29.95 
shorts $30.25; Alberta bran $26.75, shorts 
$27.75; small lots ex-country elevators anq 
warehouses $3 extra. 


Vancouver: Domestic demand is reporteg 
excellent. This is partly due to the jp. 
creased poultry flocks and to dairy fee. 
ers using more millfeed as homegrown 
stocks are used up, Supplies from west- 
ern mills are ample, enabling dealers now 
to maintain some stocks on their floors 
for the first time in many months. Prices 
are steady following the recent increases 
ranging from 75c to $1.25 granted for paper 
and jute sacks, respectively. Cash car 
quotations: bran $29.80, shorts $30.80, midds, 
$33.80, all plus sacks, 





Bonded Grain in the United States 


Stocks of bonded grain in the United 
States as compiled by the secretary of the 
Chicago Board of Trade, April 5, 1947 
(000’s omitted): 














Wheat Oats Rye Barly 

Baltimore ...... we 286 > 467 
BOStOR oe cévicc'e oe es 7 40 
De” seicvces 18 261 62 S 
CISD 5.0.0 4:6-0.08 ane a 20 Pe 
NOW TOrk>..c0ce 27 is ‘“% 27 
POte). 2 cikvcsc 45 547 27 534 
March 29, 1947.. 43 487 27 536 
April 6, 1946 ... 856 38 13 379 

United States Grain Stocks 

Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets °f the 


United States at the close of th: week 
ending April 5, 1947, and April 6, 1946, 
as reported to the Grain Branch of the Pro- 
duction and Marketing Administra‘tion of 








the United States Department of gricul- 
ture in bus (000’s omitted): 
Canadian 
7-American— ein }ond— 
April April April April 
5, 6, 5, 6, 
1947 1946 1947 1946 
Wrest osc 31,967 29,089 164 = 1,206 
MONT. 6 0:0.00 60 36,223 23,395 . vas 
Eee check ows 6,260 21,776 517 87 
/ Pree ees 2,132 2,761 271 116 
pT ree 13,878 10,496 536 379 
Flaxseed -- 2,562 3,787 
Soybeans - 12,562 11,872 
MILLFEED FUTURES 
The following is a comparison .f set- 
tling prices for April 5 and 12 at ‘<ansas 
City: 
SETTLING PRICES 
BRAN— April 5 April 12 
"2 | Grrr $....@*46.50 .. - @T46.50 
SEI Pores -- @*38.25 40.50 
MEE “6 Gieie'so.see - +++ @*35.50 3 37.90 
Mar Cee k tas! aecue @*35.50 35.65°0 36.25 
pO ae --@*35.50 35.25 36.25 
September ; esse 86.25 36.25 
SHORTS— 
PSs $....@*48.50 *47.75 9 48.25 
Sree oo ++ @*%44,00—.. $44.50 
SED  vedbiowess -»@*41.00 41.8: 42.20 
eee -@*41.00 41.000 41.75 
ME, 88% 60s -@*41.00 fF 41.75 
September eee) @*41.00 40.75 41.75 
Sales (tons) .. 600 1,200 
*Asked. ftSale. 





BREAD IS The STAFF OF LIFE—-— 


PILLSBURY MILLS, INC., 
WINS DECISION ON BAND 


Chicago, Ill—A court order re 
straining Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Min- 
neapolis, from using the trade name, 
“Golden Bake Mix,” in labeling pan- 
cake and muffin preparations, was re- 
versed April 11 by the United States 
circuit court of appeals. 

The decision revoked a_ previous 
ruling by Federal Judge Waiter J. 
LaBuy in a copyright infrinzement 
suit brought by Soy Food Mills, Inc, 
which uses the trade name, “Gold- 
en Wheat-Soy Mix.” 

The higher court also granicd the 
Pillsbury company the right ‘0 con 
tinue using a distinctive yellow and 
blue package which is similar ‘0 that 
used by Soy Food Mills. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE--— 


GREAT BEND ELEVATOR 
NEARING COMPLETION 


Great Bend, Kan.—The new 318,000 
bu grain elevator of the Great Bend 
(Kansas) Milling Co. is nearisg com 
pletion, according to an annour cement 
by A. D. Creech, manager. 

The new elevator, which wi 





bring 


the company’s capacity up to 568,000 


bus, will be ready in time for the 1947 
wheat crop. 
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CCCVOOG 


— SINCE 1877 — 


White 


NOBUDDY 


FLOUR 








PLAIN 
PHOSPHATED 
SELF-RISING 


An up-to-the-minute 
merchandising plan 
backs up the top-notch 
baking quality 

of SNOBUDDY. 

It’s an unbeatable 
combination for 
building a growing 
family flour 


business. 


The 


WALNUT CREEK 
MILLING CO. 


GREAT BEND, KANSAS 


T. H. SHERWOOD 
Vice President and General Manager 


Oulalah rata 


NOS or pene Rao eR I 
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CONVENTION 
CALENDAR 


April 22-23. — American Dry Milk 
Institute, Inc., twenty-second annual 
meeting at the Edgewater Beach Ho- 
tel, Chicago, Ill. 

April 25-26.—Texas Grain and Feed 
Dealers Association, annual conven- 
tion at the Galvez Hotel, Galveston, 
Texas; secretary -treasurer, G. E. 
Blewett, 1903 Fair Bldg., Fort Worth, 
Texas. 


April 27-29.—Missouri Bakers As- 
sociation, Inc., and Kansas Bakers 
Association, Inc., joint annual con- 
vention at Hotel President, Kansas 
City, Mo., secretary of Kansas Asso- 
ciation, C. F. Heath, Heath’s Holsum 
Bakery, Salina, Kansas; secretary of 
Missouri Association, F. L. Callicotte, 
4410 Hunt Ave., St. Louis 10, Mo. 


May 1-3. — American Feed Manu- 
facturers Association, Inc., annual 
convention at Drake Hotel, Chicago, 
Ill; secretary, Ralph M. Field, 53 W. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 


May 5. — American Corn Millers 
Federation, annual meeting at the 
Continental Hotel, Chicago, Ill; sec- 
retary, Harry Hunter, 105 W. Adams 
St., Chicago 38, Ill. 


May 5-7. — Millers National Fed- 
eration, 45th annual convention at 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, Il; 
vice president and secretary, Her- 
man Steen, 309 W. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago 6, Ill. 

May 5-7.—Nebraska Bakers Asso- 
ciation, annual convention at the Fon- 
tennelle Hotel, Omaha, Neb; secre- 
tary, T. F. Naughtin, Jr., T. F. 
Naughtin Co., Omaha., 


May 6-8.—Northwest Bakers Con- 
ference at the Multnomah Hotel, 
Portland, Oregon. 


May 12-13.—American Millers As- 
sociation, annual convention at the 
Brown Hotel, Louisville, Ky; secre- 
tary, Harold N. Jernigan, 136 S. Ar- 
cadia Park, Lexington 10, Ky. 


May 12-14.— Biscuit and Cracker 
Manufacturers Association of Amer- 
ica, annual convention at the Drake 
Hotel, Chicago; secretary-treasurer, 
R. T. Stokes, 233 Broadway, New 
York 7, N. Y. 

May 13-14.—Iowa Bakers Associa- 
tion annual convention at the Kirk- 
wood Hotel, Des Moines, Iowa; sec- 
retary, Don M. Jackson, Ideal Pastry 
Shop, Marshalltown, Iowa. 

May 17-18.—New Mexico Bakers 
Association, annual convention at the 
Hotel Cortez, El Paso, Texas; secre- 
tary-treasurer, A. T. Hogan, National 
System of Bakeries, Albuquerque, N. 
Mex, 

May 18-20.— National Association 
of Flour Distributors, annual conven- 
tion at the Hotel Waldorf-Astoria, 
New York City; secretary, Wayne G. 
Martin, Jr., The Northwestern Miller, 
23 Beaver St., New York 4, N. Y. 


May 18-20.—New York Association 
of Flour Distributors, annual conven- 
tion at the Waldorf - Astoria Hotel, 
New York, N. Y;-secretary, Wayne G. 
Martin, The Northwestern Miller, 23 
Beaver St., New York. 


May 18-20.—Arkansas Bakers As- 
sociation, annual convention at the 
Arlington Hotel, Hot Springs, Ark; 
president, Charles Meyer, Jr. 

May 19-20.—Associated Bakers of 
Minnesota, annual convention at Ho- 
tel St. Paul, St. Paul, Minn; secre- 
tary, J. M. Long, 623 14th Ave., SE., 
Minneapolis. 














“THERE IS NO 
SUBSTITUTE 
FOR QUALITY” 











WINGOLD 


WHEAT AND RYE 


FLOURS 


RECOGNIZED FOR 


Quality and Shop Performance 





BAY STATE MILLING CO. 


WINONA, MINNESOTA 
Miller of- HARD SPRING WHEAT and RYE FLOURS 








“SUPERFLOUR” 
“BUFFALO” 


Tops in Bakery Flours 


THE WILLIS NORTON CO. 
Quality Millers Since 1879 


Capacity 3,000 Cwts. WICHITA, KANSAS 











Country-Milled 
from Country-run 
Wheat located in 
the very center of 
the High Protein 
Turkey Wheat 
Country. 


INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAINTAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 


Cable Address Q SD» ALL 


“HASTINGS” M? CABLE CODES 
Montreal / USED 


Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 











IT’S IN THE RECORD 








Sal CANADIAN 
\° SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 





ROLLED OATS 


att | - h\" 
06h OR . FAMOUS + BUFF4; > i OATMEAL 


EE wie oats 5 EAT -HE / | 
ssi i Robin Hood Flour 


=e. “a Mills Limited 


cot ! 
THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO. LIMITED Mills shel alte, Rens: NEST TOn! SRne Ree are Sen ae 


WINNIPEG - TORONTO - HUMBERSTONE - MONTREAL - MONCTON 


MONTREAL - CANADA | phe 


EASTERN EXPORT FF E Oh BG 4a VGrmOn s04, 80 Can 2620) 2000) 2 416 2am 7.4 | 
MILLS AT — MONTREAL - FORT WILLIAM - WINNIPEG - EDMONTON - MEDICINE HAT 
ABLE 3 


ADDRES IGIULVIE MONTREAL ALL CODES USED 
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WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS COMPANY LIMITED 


TRADE MARK 


SELECTED WARD 


CABLE: LAKURON el TORONTO, CANADA 


SPECIALISTS IN MILLING 
All Western Canada Hard Wheat Flours 


PURITY * THREE STARS 
CANADA CREAM + STERLING 


GREAT WEST 
BATTLE 
MAITLAND 
HURON 


UNIFORM QUALITY GUARANTEED 


FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY 9500 BBLS DAILY ROLLED OATS AND OATMEAL 400 BBLS DAILY 


its 2 ARE ERE EARNERS 


Courtesy C.N.R. 
MONCTON, NEW BRUNSWICK 


The first Europeans to dwell in the 
locality of Moncton were French. In 
1763 German emigrants built the first 
dwelling. From a busy shipbuilding 
centre in its early days, today Moncton’s 
prosperity depends mainly on its railway 
activities and the fact that it is an im- 
portant distributing centre. It is the 
regional headquarters for the Atlantic 
region of the Canadian National Rail- 
ways. Air service by T.C.A. offers rapid 
communication with Magdalen Islands, 
Prince Edward Island, Saint John, 
Montreal and Newfoundland. 


Moncton attracts many visitors with 
its wealth of historical background, and 
a natural phenomenon, The ‘Bore’, a 
tidal wave often reaching a height of five 
feet, which comes up the Petitcodiac 
River twice in every twenty-four hours. 


OLDEST ESTABLISHED MANUFACTURERS OF 


wre BAGS corres 


IN CANADA 


The CANADIAN BAG CO., Limited 


Head Office: MONTREAL, QUEBEC 


JUTE 


COTTON 


Factories—MONTREAL - TORONTO 
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SPILLERS LIMITED 


Millers of the 
HIGHEST QUALITY FLOUR 
and Manufacturers of 


PROVENDER ** BALANCED 
RATIONS 
FOR ALL CLASSES OF FARM STOCK 


® & 
Head Office: Cables: 
40, St. Mary Axe, E. C. 3. Milligroup 
LONDON, ENGLAND London 

















Since 1857 


tamed Michardeon & Sons 


tain enchant Shippers and Exporters 


CANADA 





WINNIPEG - 





Export Offices - MONTREAL and VANCOUVER 
Cable Address: “JAMESRICH* SS ae Se 
able ress Mi = = 


MILL aT SASKATOON, SASK., CANADA 


SALES OFFICE 
MONTREAL, CANADA 
BOX 2190 
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GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


Successors to Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 

Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“GREAT STAR” “WOLF’”’ “KEYSTONE” 
ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA 


“SILVERKING”’ 


Cable Address: ‘‘Woumacs” 








Export Flour 
INSURANCE 


**All Risks’’ 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 





Grain Shippers 
Domestic and Export 
TORONTO ELEVATORS 


LIMITED 
Toronto Canada 


Forty-Five Years’ Experience in 
Export Flour Handling 


Western Assurance 
Company 


= rns 














PARRISH & HEIMBECKER, LIMITED 


Domestic and Export 
Flour, Feed and Grain 
Export Office — TORONTO, CANADA 





| woe SRS fe. Se i TORONTO, CANADA 
Exporter ; 
FLOUR, CEREALS, FEEDS F. C. ba ay Co., Lid. 
] vaieseg 7 ite oe nN Royal Bank Bldg., Toronto, Canada 
GILLESPIE BROS., Pty., Ltd. MUNGO SCOTT, Pty., Ltd. 
FLOUR MILLERS FLOUR MILLERS 
SYDNEY, N.S.W., AUSTRALIA a na —— 


OaBLE ADDRESS, GILLESPIE,” SYDNEY Summer Hill, Sydney, N.S.W., Australia 
et 





eT 








LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. 
“BLOSSOM of CANADA” “YORK” “NORDIC” 








CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT 


529 Elevators in Manitoba. 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. 


W. S. KIMPTON & SONS 
Flour Millers 


MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA 











Wee ee Cables: “GLUTEN,” Melbourne 
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Haple Leaf Milling Co. Limited. 


HEAD OFFICE TORONTO, CANADA 


EXPORT OFFICES: 
TORONTO NEW YORK VANCOUVER 


CABLE ADDRESS ‘“‘MAPLEFLOUR”’ TORONTO, CANADA 


CANADA’S LARGEST FLOUR MILLERS 









SPRING WHEAT WINTER WHEAT 





FLOURS FLOURS 
Cream of the West Monarch 

Castle Crescent 

Nelson Canary Corn Meal 


PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 12,000 BBLS. DAILY 
























CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 


and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. 











BRANDS 


“PRAIRIE BLOSSOM” 
“HOMELAND” 


“VICTORY” 
“WOODLAND” 


THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, LTD. 


Cable Address: “DOMFLOUR” MONTREAL, CANADA 























The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


MONTREAL CANADA 


Millers of Canadian 
Hard Wheat Flours 
“Regal” 
“Fleur de Lis” 
“National” 
“Daily Bread” 
“Citadel” 


Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 years 
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-FLOUR— GRAIN PRODUCTS 
Oilseed Cakes and Meals 
Feedstuffs — Vegetable Oils 
& 
co 
BRADLEY & BAKER 
Commerce Building New York 17 
- 2 Cable Address: Bradbake — All Codes 
eee oo? eeoeeeoe eee ee eee ° 
e Since our country mills are located in Montana, rather The absent-minded professor drove z 
than a terminal wheat center, these mills are dealing with uP to the door of his garage, looked 
~” 7 : ‘ sire inside, blinked, and then leaped back L G d d 
Montana grain exclusively. We select grain that is high into his car and drove at breakneck OW rages an 
® protein hard wheat exclusively and it is this variety that speed to the police station. Millfe e d M: 
@ makes SAPPHIRE FLOUR have specific characteris- “Sergeant,” he gasped, “my car’s 
e tics. And we standardize and control these good qualities been stolen.” I. S. JOSEPH co., INC. 
e through exacting laboratory procedure and technical re- * & e vianatnicnaaenadnaciene 
search. We are fully equipped to supply tailor-made flour Customer: I want a box of cigars, = 
® for any special baking formula. please. E LLY Four 
” Clerk: Yes, ma’am—a strong cigar? Ca. ' 
We invite you to contact one of our representatives or Customer: Oh, yes, my husband S 
® write. wire or phone bites them terribly. oti erchandisers ID 
° NS a. eoeeeeed @ ¢¢¢ 919 No. Michigan Ave. ~ 
ae Li ee ' She: I’m so glad you like it, dear. pronaehatcand ' 
SAP Pp HIRE Mother says chicken salad and straw- 
‘ ’ berry tarts are the only things I - 
2 8 make correctly. HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
FLOUR never He: Which is this, dear? LARSEN CO. 
: e¢¢ ¢ St 
we re All { ) R Grades 
: aries from He had taken pains, when he ap- FL U ™ 
plied for work, to assure the farmer 410-420 N. Western Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. . 








that he never got tired. When his 
new employer -went to the field where 
he had put the man at work, he 
found him lolling on his back under 
a tree. 
“What does this mean?” asked the . i 
MONTANA FLOUR MILLS COMPANY farmer. “I thought you were a man Siebel Institute of Technology 
GENERAL OFFICES: GREAT FALLS, MONTANA who never got tired?” 741 West Jackson Blvd. + Chicago 6, Ill. 
“TI don’t,” said the hired man calm- 


ANALYSES 


FLOUR—CEREAL—GRAIN 


Dependable, Prompt Service 



































ly, “this doesn’t tire me.” Cz 
¢$¢¢ Johnson-Herbert & Co. 
COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS H. J. GREENBANK First Little Boy: I forgot to ask 
en oe & COMP ANY you to my picnic tomorrow. F L O U R 7" 
FLOUR BROKERS FLOUR Second Little Boy: Too late now. 
I’ve prayed for a blizzard. 444 W. Grand Ave. CHICAGO C 
PHONE L. D. 86 CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N. Y. e e 7 = 
“Why did you leave your last 
HUBERT J. HORAN : job?” ? We are always in the Market for 
WHITE ‘& COMPANY ao. i il alee Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 
FOREIGN FLOUR DOMESTIC “The Flour People’’ “M > eggith< F csaganeniell a 
y boss said he got sick of me. GENERAL BAKING COMPANY 
81st and Chestnut Streets 313 Chamber of Commerce Bldg ib Teaheaton Ave NEW YORK CITY 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. Baltimore 2, Md. ¢¢ ¢ 
Traveler: What’s the use of hav- 














ing a time-table if your trains don’t 


KELLY-ERICKSON CO. THE FRANK R. PRINA | run on time? 


KNIGHTON 





i Porter: Now you're all excited. 
Flour Brokers CORPORATION How could you tell they was runnin’ FOR FLOUR 2 
OMAHA, NEB. . Domestic F LO UR Export late if you didn’t have a time-table? ON 
Offices: LIVE WIRES—CONNECT! , NE La YORK BO ST Or 
New York City and San Francisco 500 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK * . © dl os | LADELPH lA Pe 





He was a Scot with the usual 
thrifty characteristics of his race. 


° ae ——— Wishi to k his fate, he tele- 
JOHN E. KOERNER & CO. Flour Specialists Price Flour ouhet . sonatiel - ‘oes a S. R. STRISI K CO. 

















DOMESTIC EXPORT : : 
M. S. Brownold Co his sweetheart back in the country. : 
FLOUR ie . After waiting all day at the tele- Flour Mill Agents 
P. O. Box 646 781 LaSalle St. Successors to D.G.Van Dusen & Co. graph office for his reply, he received Produce Exchange NEW YORK 
NEW ORLEANS, U. 8. A. 80 BROAD sv. NEW YORK an affirmative answer late at night. 











“Well, if I were you,” said the op- 








— 





erator who delivered the message F LO U R 
P. E. CARR & PEDRO CARR, JR. Tanner - Evans =-Siney | “14 think twice before I'd marry a [~ 























Corpor: irl who kept me waiting so long for ° 
Import and Export Statistics — poeple calle: 3 ’ 4 Broker and Merchandiser 
since 1919 FLOUR and CEREAL PRODUCTS “Na, na,” replied the Scot. “The DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 

O'Reilly 259, P. O. Box 2343 Domestic and Export lass for me is the lass who waits for mete sss ——, ae 
Havana, Cuba 25 Broad Street New York, N. Y. the night rates.” New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 

¢ ¢ 
Mrs. Jones: “Doctor, don’t you P 
SCHNEIDER THEO. STIVERS think you overcharged me for at- Francis M Franco 
BAKERY SERVICE FLOUR pated Onan tending Johnny when he had the . 8 
pass wan measles?” : 
1527 Candler Bldg. Doctor: “No. I made six visits.” . FLOUR 

8 West 9th St., Kansas City 6, Mo. Atlanta 3, Georgia Mrs. Jones: “But, doctor, don’t Produce Exchange, NEW YORK 























forget he infected the whole school!” cenit — 
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REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 








CRAWFORD & LAW 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C. 2 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 


“CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 


COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


17. Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 


Cable Address. “Coventry.” London Cable Address: 





FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C.2. 


Cc, I. F. business much preferred. 
Cable Address: “Glencairn,” Glasgow 


Cable Address: ‘‘DorFEracH,’’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E.C.3 | 





Established 1870 


STANNARD COLLINS & CO. 
(E.A.GREEN) } 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREALS | 
AND CEREAL PRODUCTS | 

Cory Buildings 


McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 





Fenchurch Street LONDON, E. C. 3 Cable Address: “MARVEL,” Glasgow 
Cable Address: ‘‘Famed,’”’ London 
C. E. EF EAST & CO. ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 


(CHAS. E. FEAST) 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Subscription Room 


(GLASGOW) LTD. 
IMPORTERS OF 

j FLOUR, CEREALS, OATMBALS, 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


Seething Lane, GRAIN 
Cable Address ‘“‘Feastanco,’’ London. 163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
| Cable Address: ‘Goldenglo,” 


Glasgow 








F. E. HOOKWAY & CO., Ltd. 


EUROPEAN AGENTS FOR AMERICAN 
AND CANADIAN EXPORTERS IN 
FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED AND CEREAL 
PRODUCTS, COLONIAL PRODUCE, 
SPICES, COFFEE, SHELLAC. 
Botolph House 

10 Bastcheap 


ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 


LONDON, E. C. 3 Cable Address: “‘DipLomA,"’ Glasgow 








Cable Address: ‘‘TRONTOPRI,’’ London 


SIDNEY SMITH 


(FLOUR, FEED & GRAIN, LTD.) 

52 Mark Lane LONDON, E. C.3 
FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Codes: Riverside, A B C 5th Ed., also Bentley 
and Western Union 5 Letter Codes 


WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


LID. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Baltic Chambers 
50 Wellington Street 


Cable Address. 





GLASGOW 


“WAVERLEY” 











HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. 


WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St.,. GLASGOW, C. 5 
41 Constitution St., LEITH 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 


PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
FLOUR IMPORTERS | 
| 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 








DUBLIN, BELFAST Cables: ‘‘PxiiiP,” Dundee 
FENNELL, SPENCE & CO. | D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 46 Hope Stress GLASGOW 


IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 
LIVERPOOL 
DUBLIN 


LINSEED anp COTTONSEED PRODUCTS, 
FEED, ETC. 


20, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, ENG. 
Cable Address: 


LEITH 


“FENNELL,” Liverpool BELFAST 





JAMES ALLEN & CO., (Belfast) Ltd. 


FLOUR anp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 


Ulster Bank Chambers, 73 May Street 


COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS 
GRAIN, SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS 
and FLOUR 





| 
oon. Buildings 
57/59 St. Mary Axe LONDON, E. C.3 | 


9 Brunswick Street LIVERPOOL BELFAST, IRELAND 
68 Constitution Street LEITH Cable Address: ‘“ANCHOR,”’ Belfast 
81 Hope Street GLASGOW 





STOLP & CO., LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Also Importers of All Kinds of 
WHEAT AND RYE FLOURS, SEMOLINA AND ROLLED OATS 
Represented in Central Europe and Belgium 
Damrak 47-48, AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 


Cable Address: “Cleo.” All Codes Used. Bankers: Amsterdamsche Bank 





GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 
FLOUR SPECIALISTS SINCBH *1889 
AMSTERDAM 


Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 





Codes: Bentley’s Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 5th Ed., Riverside, Private 
Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 
(Successor M. J. Vos) 

HAARLEM, HOLLAND 
(Established 1908) 

IMPORTER OF ALL KINDS OF FLOUR AND CEREALS 
Samples and Offers Solicited 
Bankers: Nederlandsche Handel Mij. N. V. Cable Address: ‘‘Tarvo,’’ Haarlem 





FELIX COHEN 


FLOUR IMPORTERS SINCE 1879 


Provenierssingel 81A 
(Postbox 196) ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 


Cable Address: ‘“FELIXCOHEN”’ Reference: De Twentsche Bank 





H. J. B.M. RADEMAKER _ VERHOEFF’S MEEL-IMPORT 


GENERAL AGENCY 
Solicits Correspondence With Shippers of | Gate gyre & aes: 
mporters o 


FLOUR, CEREALS, FEED, 
SEEDS AND PULSE FLOUR, FEEDINGSTUFFS, ETC. 
Joh. Verhulststraat 141 | ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
| Cables: Radium Corr.: Postbox 1151 


AMSTERDAM, Z. 
| % 
Codes: Riverside, Bentley's | Ref.: Incasso-Bank N. V., Rotterdam 
| 
| 


Cable Address: ‘ ‘os’ 
Wieger’s Blitz (1908 & 1929) Guaranty Trust Co., New York 





N. V. Agentuur & Commissiehandel 
v/h P. C. VIS & CO. 


AMSTERDAM 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Established 1874 Cable Address: 


GEBROEDERS VREESWYK 


UTRECHT, HOLLAND 


IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREALS 
| AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 
“Visco” | 


Cable Address: ‘‘Medium” 





Established 1885 


BULSING & HESLENFELD | 
FLOUR IMPORTERS | 
Also Handling Bakers’ Sundries 
Solicit Correspondence From 
Manufacturers and Exporters 
Cable Address: ‘‘Heslenfeld,” Amsterdam 
Damrak 20-22 AMSTERDAM (C) 


N. V. GEBRS. VAN DEN BERGH’S | 
KONINKLIJKE FABRIEKEN | Established 1871 OSLO, NORWAY 
P. 0. BOX 82, ROTTERDAM Working Norway, Finland, 


BIGGEST BUYERS OF ALL KINDS OF Denmark and Sweden 
FLOUR AND. FEEDSTUFFS Reference: 
References: | Chase National Bank of ~ City 
De Twentsche Bank, N. V., Rotterdam | of New York, 
The Guarantee Trust Co., New York Midland Bank, Ltd., Poultry & 
Cable Address: ‘Locomotion,’ ’ Rotterdam | Princes St., London 


FEEDSTUFFS-™s2in="" 


118 So. 6th St. newspaper 


SKANDINAVISK MEL-IMPORT 


(Anton Sorensen) 
COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 


MILL AGENTS AND FLOUR 
IMPORTERS 


Cable Address: 


LOKEN & CO. A/S 


“Flourimport” 

















Minneapolis, Minn. 
Serves The Growing Feed Industry 











A. DE SWAAN 


Flour for Export 


80 WALL ST. NEW YORK CITY 5 
HANOVER 2-2636 








SOLICITING INQUIRIES FOR 
WHoLeE WHEAT FLOUR 
for EXPORT 


FROM U. S. ATLANTIC SEABOARD 
Address Cables to: PALMKING, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


OR WRITE 8317, THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, BOARD OF TRADE, KANSAS CITY 6, MO, 
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“| _NEED SRILLED ASSISTANTS 














bese: _ The near miracles of N-A’s Flour Service with problems of 


et modern surgery depend not only on the skill | bleaching, maturing and enriching. 

- of the surgeon but also on the skilled N-A’s Flour Service Division is a team 
cease 2 “surgical team’”’ and new chemotherapeutic of field experts, technicians and laboratory 
_ : agents. In flour milling, too, the skill of the facilities always available to work with you 
_ & miller can be effectively augmented by the — and your own consultants and to aid you in 
at coordinated teamwork of capable flour treat- the use of N-A Products—Agene, Nova- 


cei ; - ment specialists and mill-tested processing delox, N-Richment-A, Beta Chlora and N-A 





materials. That’s why Feeders. 
- : progressive mills every- Perhaps the skilled hands in your mill 
oe x where have turned to can use these skilled assistants too. 
 & ea WALLACE & TIERNAN COMPANY, INC., AGENTS FOR 
|| c-NOVADEI- 
. 4 ~ for a whiter, brighter flour 
vo 8 N-Richment-A 











— for uniform enrichment BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 








HOW TO PLANT 
AN ATTITUDE 


Long before the first pussy wil- 
lows appear, little boys and girls 
in the first grade of one Midwestern 
school are raising vegetables .. . 
cabbage and tomato seedlings, 
which Mother can transplant! 

This is another project worked 
out ina group of test schools which 
have given more than a year to 
experimental work in nutrition. 

Can you see this through the 
eyes of a six-year-old? Cabbage, 
as found on the dinner table, may 


be simply some shredded stuff 
called cole slaw. But cabbage as a 
classroom hobby is something else. 
It’s a tiny seed, transformed by 
soil and water and sunshine into 
a flourishing plant. It’s also a good 
source of Vitamin C, which helps 
build strong bones and teeth... 
and a source of other Vitamins 
and minerals which help to make 
you healthy! 


But theories are cheap, and you 
have a right to ask, “How does 
such teaching succeed?’ In one 
group of Midwestern schools, a 1945 
study showed 49.4% of all students 


having ‘‘poor” intake of “Group 2” 
foods (citrus fruits, tomatoes, cab- 
bage, fresh berries) during one week. 
The 1946 spot recheck showed this 
figure reduced to 31.2% following a 
year of nutrition teaching. Far from 
perfect, of course .. . but surely a 
step in the right direction. 

For information about this pro- 
gram—facts, ideas, plans and 
materials adaptable to any cur- 
riculum—please write: 


General Mills, Inc. 


Mi. 1 Mi: 
ip 





Enriched Flours « d Cereals « Vitamin Products 
COPYRIGHT 1946——GENERAL MILLS, INC 





EVERY DAY’S DIET SHOULD INCLUDE THESE FOODS 


GREEN AND YELLOW 
VEGETABLES... some 
raw, some cooked, frozen 
or canned. At least one 
serving a day. 


ORANGES, TOMATOES, 
GRAPEFRUIT... or raw 
cabbage or salad greens. 
At least one serving a day. 


POTATOES AND OTHER 
VEGETABLE AND FRUITS 
. raw, dried, cooked, 
frozen or canned. Two or 
more servings a day. 


MILK AND MILK PROD- 
UCTS... fluid, evaporated 
or dried milk. One quart 
(or its equivalent) a day for 
children and expectant or 
nursing mothers; one pint 
a day for all others. 


MEAT, POULTRY, FISH 
OR EGGS...ordried beans, 
peas, nuts or peanut but- 
ter. One serving of meat, 
poultry or fish a day, oc- 
casionally peas or beans 
instead. Three or four eggs 
each week. 


BREAD, FLOUR, CEREALS 
... natural whole-grain or 
enriched or restored. Three 
or more servings a day. 


BUTTER AND FORTIFIED 
MARGARINE . . . use for 
spreads and for seasoning 
as you like and as supplies 
permit. 


In addition, all growing children and all expectant or nursing mothers should be provided with 400 units a day of Vitamin D in the form of Vitamin D milk (fresh or evaporated), fish liver oil or Vitamin D concentrate 


One of a series of ads appearing 





in educational, medical and health 
magazines which reports on th 
General Mills nutrition program and 
helpsto establish grain Product food 
in their proper Place in the diet. ; 








